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THE GWALIOR GHARANA OF 
KHAYAL 





Susheela Misra 


The different gharanas in Khayal-singing have not only helped to preserve 
and perpetuate the older traditions through an unbroken lineage of Guru- 
shishya-parampara, but also added much colour and infinite variety to 
Hindustani Music. In an article on “Aspects of Karnatic Music’, the late 
Sri G.N. Balasubramaniam (a famous performing artiste and scholar) wrote 
almost longingly:- 


“Unlike the Karnatak system, the Hindustani system is more elastic and 
flexible and comparatively free from inhibitions and restrictions. For 
instance, in the North there are several Gharanas—each one handling one 
and the same raga differently. In the South everywhere, every raga is ren- 
dered alike”, 


It is this scope for variety, choice of suitable style, and flights of fancy 
that have maintained the popularity of the Khayal up till now. The 
precursors of the Khayal also used to be rendered in different styles. In 
ancient granthas, we come across mention of different types of “‘Geetis” 
such as “Shudhdha”’, ‘“Bhinna”’, “Goudi”, “Vesari”, and “‘Saadhaarant”. 
When the golden age of the Dhrupad began (during the Middle Ages), 
Dhrupad-gayan also had developed four “Baanis” (meaning styles, or 
schools) namely, :-“‘Goudi” or “Gobarhari”’, “Daggur”, “Khandar”’, and 
“‘Nowhar”’. 


When the majestic and ponderous Dhrupad had to give place to the 
classico-romantic Khayal-form, the latter was developed and perfected 
into various styles which came to be known as “Gharanas’. These 
“gharanas” gave an attractive variety to Khayal-singing,—each “‘gharana”’ 
developing its own distinctive features, although all of them were deeply 
rooted in a common underlying tradition or “Susampradaaya’’. The differ- 
ences lie in the type of voice-production, manner of rendering the “‘bandi- 
shes”, enunciation, musical idioms and accents, method of elaboration, 
types of taans, accent on swara, sahitya, or laya, and so on. 
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‘The bond of continuity through the unique “Guru-shishya-parampara”, 
the tradition of oral transmission of the arts from guru to disciple from 
generation to generation, and the magnificent royal patronage that the 
musicians received in the sheltered darbars in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
were chiefly responsible for the growth and preservation of these different 
gharanas. Each Ustad jealously guarded his art, did his daily “riyaz’” in 
strict secrecy, and imparted his wealth of compositions and style ony to 
his own blood-relations (sons, sons-in-law, nephews, grandchildren etc), 
or sometimes to extra-ordinarily devoted disciples who served the gurus and 
the art with single-minded devotion. , 


In her article on “Evolution of Indian Music’, Dr. Sumati Mutatkar 
says:- 


“During the last days of the Moghul Empire, and especially after its 
downfall, the court-music to which it had given birth, travelled to the princely 
states. Of these, Gwalior which was already known for music on account of 
Raja Man (the greatest champion of Dhrupad), Jaipur, Udaipur, Rampur, 
Alwar, Lucknow, Baroda, and Hyderabad were prominent. Under the 
liberal and loving patronage of the rulers of these states, music continued 
to develop through the efforts of talented and diligent musicians who strove 
for perfection by concentration and constant practice. In course of time, 
the various schools or ghardnGs became more and more isolated. Every 
gharana in its blind anxiety to preserve its distinctive musical style, develop- 
ed a kind of arrogance towards all music which differed from its own—The 
style of each gharana became, so to speak, a jealously guarded trade-secret’’, 


However, in spite of all this fierce loyalty and secrecy, the earliest 
gharanas exerted a lot of mutual influence because the maestros migrating 
from darbar to darbar effected a lot of interconnections between gharanas. 


The Khayal style is said to have been polished and popularised ny 
Sadarang (Niyamat Khan) and Adarang (Firoz Khan) while they lived incog- 
nito in Lucknow for some years in order to escape their imperial patron’s 
wrath. Later on, the Emperor Mohammad Shah Rangeela was so fascinated 
by the newly evolved Khayal-style that he welcomed the two composers back 
into his court with honour, and encouraged the style. In a way, we may say 
that the Khayal was born in Lucknow, patronised in Delhi, and reached the 
pinnacle of its glory in Gwalior. Thus, the Delhi, Lucknow, and Gwalior 
Gharanas were the earliest in the history of the Khayal. 


Bahadur Shah Zafar, the last emperor of Delhi was not only a gréat 
patron of Khayal, but was himself a good composer. Many of his composi- 
tions under his pseudonym “Sokhrang” have been preserved by the exponents 
of the “Delhi (Dilli) gharana”. Bahadur Shah’s ustad, Miyan Achapal 
(Ghulam Hussain) is considered the founder of the Delhi gharana of Khayal. 
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He was a contemporary of Lucknow’s Bade Mohammad Khan. There were 
many great Khayal exponents in Lucknow as well as in Delhi; but in course 
of time, waning patronage forced them to abandon their home-towns and 
migrate to Gwalior where all of them received immense royal patronage. 
The synthesis of all these styles gave birth to the famous Gwalior Gharana. 


Miya Achapal’s prime disciple Ustad Tanras Khan—regarded as the most 
outstanding singer of Delhi gharana—migrated to Gwalior and became a 
Court-musician under Maharaja Jayajirao Scindia. 


Meanwhile in Lucknow, Ustads Bade Mohammad Khan and his cousin 
Naththan Peerbuksh had risen to great prominence as outstanding exponents 
of the Lucknow Gharana. Bade Mohammad Khan (son of Shakkar Khan), 
and Naththan Peerbuksh (son of Mukhkhan khan) were the descendants 
of Ghulam Rasool Qawwal, founder of the Lucknow gharana, specially of 
the Qawwal-Bachcha-style. 


Frustrated at the waning patronage in Lucknow, these ustads migrated 
to Gwalior where they became prominent Court-musicians. What was 
Lucknow’s loss, became Gwalior’s gain. Although both Bade Mohammad 
Khan and Naththan Peerbuksh were trained in the same gharana, their 
styles were quite different. Through a synthesis of their two styles, a new 
style was created and this became famous as the ‘Gwalior Gharana 
Naththan Peerbuksh is considered the founder of the Gwalior gharana. 
Thus the oldest Khayal-gharaanas were the “Lucknow”, “Delhi”, and 
“Gwalior” ones; of these, the Gwalior gharana is regarded as the source 
and fountain-head of several other gharanas. Such was the all-pervading 
influence of this vast gharana that the great creators and exponents of 
several other gharanas like ‘Agra’, “Jaipur-Atrauli’, and “Patiala” 
(gharanas) imbibed much of their training from maestros of the Gwalior 
gharana. To give a few examples,—Gagge Khuda Baksh of the Agra 
gharana learnt his khayal-gayaki from Naththan Peerbuksh; Alladiya 
Khan of the Jaipur-Atrauli gharana was deeply influenced by the vocal style 
of Mubarak Ali Khan (son of Bade Mohammad Khan) who had become a 
court-musician in Jaipur. His (Lucknow) style considerably influenced the 
Jaipur gharana. Alia-Fatu, the famed exponents of Patiala gharana were 
trained by Tanras Khan of the Gwalior darbar. Rajab Ali Khan’s father had 
learnt from Bade Mohammad Khan. 


In an article on his own Gharana in the “Sangeet Kala Vihar’ (February 
57), Madhavbuwa Ingle (grandson of Gundobuwa Ingle, a direct disciple of 
the famed Pt. Balakrishnabuwa Ichalkaranjikar) gives a rather uncomp- 
limentary story regarding Bade Mohammad Khan. Bade Mohammad Khan 
as well as his cousin-brother Naththan Peerbuksh and the latter’s two sons 
Qadirbux and Peerbux had all migrated from Lucknow to Gwalior and 
become favourite court-musicians there. Jealous by nature, Bade Mohammad 
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Khan is believed to have poisoned Qadirbux to death. The Iatter’s three 
sons Hassu, Haddu, and Naththan Khans were very young boys, and the 
death of their father won for them the deep sympathy of their patron Daulat 
Rao Scindia who decided to give every encouragement and the best possible 
training to the talented young boys, under their uncle Peerbux. The same 
policy was followed by Daulat Rao’s successor Jankoji Maharaj who went 
a step further. He is said to have arranged for the boys to remain concealed 
to overhear Bade Mohammad Khan’s secret “riyaz”. Within a few months, 
the enormously talented sons of Qadirbux were able to imbibe the grandeur 
of the great ustad’s style. In a special ‘‘mehfil” in the royal court, the young 
musicians copied Bade Mohammad Khan’s “gayaki” so admirably that all 
the connoisseurs were greatly impressed. But Bade Mohammad Khan is 
said to have left the Court in a huff, and settled down in Rewa as the Court- 
musician there. Bade Mohammad Khan’s was the rich “Qawwal Bachcha”’ 
style of Khayal—studded with various embellishments requiring much 
dexterity, and he was considered inimitable in this style. Haddu-Hassu 
Naththu brothers used to sing in the elaborate ‘‘Kalawant”’ style which was 
closer to the Dhrupad style. A synthesis of the two enriched the Gwalior 
gharana more than ever. Some of the taans of the “Qawwal-Bachcha”’ 
style were considered inimitable. There is a story that in one of the “‘mehfils”, 
Hassu Khan produced the rare variety known as “kadak-bijali taans”’ 
(“thunder and lightning”) so forcefully that some of his ribs were broken 
under the strain; he became bed-ridden, and died prematurely in the year 
1850. But the family-traditions continued through Hassu’s son Gul-e- 
Imam Khan and grandson Mehendi Hussain Khan, through Haddu’s sons 
Rahmat Khan and Chote Mohammad Khan, and Naththu’s adopted son 
Nissar Hussain Khan. All of them who were direct descendants of Naththan 
Peerbux, became great exponents of the Gwalior Gharana and Court- musicians 
under the music-loving Scindias. 


Besides grooming the future generations in their own family, they trained 
a large number of Maharashtrian musicians whose ‘“‘Shishya-parampara” 
(streams of disciples) won unprecedented prestige and popularity for the 
Gwalior gharana of Khayal singing. Among their pupils were distingui- 
shed names like Balakrishnabuwa Ichalkaranjikar, Vasudey Joshi, and 
Babasahib Dixit who became the pioneers in popularising .Khayal singing 
all over Maharashtra. Even today, our great contemporary vocal maestros 
and the promising younger musicians tell me that the most appreciative and 
patient Khayal-audiences are to be found in every nook and corner of 
Maharashtra. 


The most prominent disciples of Balakrishnabuwa Ichalkaranjikar were 
none other than Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, Pt. Anant Manohar Joshi, 
Pt. Gundobuwa Ingle, Mirashibuwa and several others. These distinguished 
musicians in their turn, devoted their entire lives to their music,—giving 
fine performances, and training a large number of disciples, most of whom 
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became quite famous and popular as performing artistes or as teachers, 
or as both! Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar was an epoch-making persona- 
lity in the field of Hindustani music just like his contemporary, the scholarly 
Pt.. Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande. Through the large number of Music 
Colleges that these two savants founded in cities and towns all over North 
India, they not only upheld the traditions of Gwalior Gharana, but also won 
unprecedentedly vast popularity and respectability for Hindustani music. 
Pt. Paluskar’s famous disciples like Vinayakrao Patwardhan, Shankarrao 
Vyas, Narayanrao Vyas, Prof B.R. Deodhar, Dattatreya V. Paluskar (Pandit 
Paluskar’s own brilliant son), Narayan Moreswar Khare, Shankar Sreepad ~ 
Bodas, Kashalkar, Pt. Omkarnath Thakur, V.C. Maudgalya etc. formed a 
veritable galaxy of performers, teachers, and propagators of the art. No 
wonder, the Gwalior gharana-tree grew and spread its branches all over the 
areas where Hindustani music throve. 


Like Pt. Digambar, Pt. Bhatkhande spread musical knowledge through 
various music colleges for which he personally trained excellent teachers 
(from already trained musicians) such as Raja Bhaiya Poonchwale, Sri 
Srikrishnanarayan Ratanjankar, Pt. Govind Narayan Natu, Sri Pathak 
and others. He also spread priceless treasures of traditional music through 
his Kramik series in which he included innumerable bandishes of the 
Gwalior gharana magnanimously given to him by friends and devotees 
like Raja Bhaiya. 


Naththan Khan’s adopted son Nissar Hussain Khan also became an out- 
standing exponent of the Gwalior gharana. It was he who groomed great 
musicians like Pt. Krishnarao Pandit, Ramkrishnabuwa Waze, Bhaurao 
and others; these musicians, in their turn, trained up their shishya-param- 
para which included well-known names like Krishnarao Shankar Pandit, 
Eknath Pandit, Pt. Haribhau Ghangrekar, Pt. Krishnarao Mulay and 
others. Saratchandra Arolkar, a doyen of the Gwalior gharana imbibed his 
art from many eminent gurus like Krishnarao Shankar Pandit, Eknath Pt, 
and Krishnarao Muley. Pt. Gajananarao Joshi is still a good performing 
musician in spite of old age; he is the son and leading disciple of Pt. Anant 
Manohar Joshi who had also been one of the early gurus of Dr. Ratanjankar. 
Laxman Krishnarao Pt. is the worthy son and pupil of his renowned father 
Pt. Krishnarao Shankar Among Raja Bhaiya’s vast shishya parampara, 
the names of Pt. G.N. Natu, Sri Rajurkar, Sri M.V. Kalvint, Sri Chinchore, 
V.J. Joshi, Sri Mahadkar, and Raja Bhaiya’s own son Balasaheb Poonchwale 
may be mentioned, as they have devoted themselves to the art. 


The number of well-known musicians that this gharana produced during 
its golden period has been unparallelled, and makes an impressive list. In 
“Sajan Milap’s” special issue (1979), Sri Sharad Sathe has given a fairly 
comprehensive list :- 


“There are several maestros who made their valuable contributions to 
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this gdyaki and earned for it pride of place as the forerunner of the various 
styles of Khayal singing which came into vogue in the years to come. These 
include dhrupad-singer Chintamani Misra, Hassu Khan’s disciples Baba 
Dixit and Masurkarbuwa, Haddu Khan’s son Rahmat Khan, son-in-law 
Inayat Hussain Khan (later known as Khalifa of Sahaswan gharana), and 
his son-in-law Mushtaq Hussain Khan, Naththu Khan’s adopted son Nissar 
Hussain Khan and his disciples Shankar and Eknath Pandit, thumri-singer 
Ganpat Bhaiya, Faiz Mohammad Khan, female singers Sukhaiya, Tataiya, 
and Chunna, Bala Guruji, Wasudeorao Joshi, Ramakrishnabuwa Vaze, 
Rajabhaiya Poonchwale, Balakrishnabuwa Ichalkaranjikar (pioneer in bring- 
ing Gwalior gadyaki to Maharashtra) and his disciples Vishnu Digambar 
Paluskar, Anant Manohar Joshi and Mirashibuwa, Krishnarao Shankar 
Pandit and his disciple Sharatchandra Arolkar are all considered to be— 
authentic representatives of the gharana”, 


Sri Sharad Sathe adds that even great instrumentalists like Beenkars 
Bande Ali Khan and Krishnarao Mule, Senia Sitarist Amir Khan, and 
Sitar maestro Babu Khan drew inspiration from “this many-splendoured, 
multi-faceted vocalism”. 


The Sarod-baj of the great Sarod maestro ustad Hafiz Ali Khan and his 
renowned son uStad Amjad Ali Khan, has imbibed many of the impressive 
features of the Gwalior gharana. 


The Gwalior Gayaki has been compared to a regal carriage for its dignity 
and majesty. It has been described as “‘ashtaanga-pradhaan” as it pays atten- 
tion to various aspects such as alap, bol-alap, taan-varieties, layakari, meend, 
gamak, murki, bahlawa and other embellishments. Special attention is also 
paid to open akaar in voice-production, cultivation of a voice that can 
cover all three octaves, full and distinct rendering of the asthayi and 
antara, gradual development of the Khayals through alaps, bol-alaps, taans, 
bol-taans etc, use of a variety of taans (gamak, sapaat and so on), good 
breath-control to sustain long notes and prolonged taans ending smoothly 
on the “mukhda’”’ and landing on the “sam”. 


Gwalior style musicians do not believe in painfully slow “ati vilambit 
laya”’ in the bada Khaya]. Gwalior-gharana has a rich variety of slow, 
madhyalaya (medium tempo), and drut khayals set in taals like Tilwada, 
Jhoomra, Ektal, Adachautal, Roopak, Jhaptal, Trital, Sawari etc. Those of 
us who have heard the contemporary veterans of this gharana as well as 
maestros of the recent past have a good idea of the dignity and vastness of 
this gharana. All of them genuinely prefer to sing expansive Shuddharagas 
which are numerous enough in Hindustani music. They do not generally 
go in for newly fangled or queer raga-combinations. Gwalior gayaki is 
an “orthodox”, balanced blend of Sahitya, gayaki and Jaya. The develop- 
ment is systematic and step-by-step; taans are at first short and simple; 
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gradually they become longer; the typical “‘sapaat’’ taans are like gushing 
jets of water which rush up and down in a straight line. 


Gwalior gharana exponents have preserved also a large number of 
Tappas, Thumris, Taranas, Chaturangs, Trivats etc. But the Gwalior style 
of rendering Thumris, Tappas etc is somewhat different from the Banares 
style; the former is described as “Khayal-oriented”, whereas the latter is 
said to be “Thumri-oriented”’. Raja Bhaiya has magnanimously published 
two volumes containing his rare collection of Thumris, Tappas, Taranas 
(all with notations), and Ashtapadis tuned by him. 


There was a time when Gwalior gharana dominated Hindustani music. 
Even in the golden era of Dhrupad, this place had played a vital role. It 
had given us Tansen and many other Dhrupadiyas. Raja Man of Gwalior 
had held his great Assembly of Dhrupadiyas and compiled his important 
work-“‘Maankutuhal’’ here. It is the eternal resting place of Sangeet Samrat 
Tansen and his spiritual preceptor Mohammad Ghaus. Later on, when the 
Khayal ousted Dhrupad from its peak, it reached the peak of its glory here 
through the “Gwalior ghargna”’ which gave us the /argest number of expo- 
nents such as no other gharana has given us. Not only did the Gwalior- 
gharana become the fountainhead of various other gharanas, but Gwalior 
was the gateway through which Khayal entered Maharashtra. After long 
years of training in the true Gurukula style, great musicians like Pt. 
Balakrishnabuwa Ichalkaranjikar devoted their entire lives propagating 
their gayaki through numerous recitals, and also by grooming a large number 
of distinguished pupils like Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar. Balakrishna- 
buwa’s own son Annabuwa was a very good musician, but unfortunately, 
he died young. But we have heard many distinguished exponents of this 
gharana like Pt. Anant Manohar Joshi, his son Pt. Gajananrao Joshi, 
Mirashibuwa. Krishnarao, Pt. Raja Bhaiya, Ustad Mushtaq Hussain 
and others. Mushtaq Hussain’s style was the rich essence of the Gwalior, 
Atrauli, and Sahaswan gharanas. 


During the golden period of music in Gwalior, this place was so soaked 
in the art that ‘the very leaves would not tremble but to the sounds of 
music”. Music mehfils used to be part of the daily routine in the royal darbar. 
The princes and the people alike were absorbed in the pure enjoyment and 
appreciation of music day and night. ““Even half-clad street-urchins would 
try to hum snatches of Khayls or taans!” 


A peak period is generally followed by a period of decline. The numerous 
music colleges started under the inspiration and guidance of the two Vishnus 
(Vishnu Digambar and Vishnunarain Bhatkhande) or our music have all 
along continued to impart training, a great deal of it according to the Gwalior 
traditions. In these institutions, generations of music-students and music- 
lovers have been trained up. They have giyen us hundreds of knowledgeable 
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teachers too, But with the dwindling of the time-honoured Gurukula system, 
the number of inipressive performing artistes has dwindled alarmingly. 
Music students are no longer willing to give their undivided attention to study 
of the art for years together in the close proximity of the guru. In today’s 
highly commercialised and fierecely competitive world, very very few 
aspirants are prepared to devote 10 or 15 years of their life exclusively for 
imbibing this vast art at the feet of great masters whose numbers are 
dwindling alrmingly. 


Gradually, the brilliant lamp of the fountainhead of Khayal gharanas 
has become steadily dimmer, while the little lamps lighted by other newer 
gharanas have begun to grow brighter and brighter. Like older actors who 
have to bow out of the limelight in favour of younger and more popular 
artistes, the older Khayal gharanas like “Lucknow”, “Dilli” (Delhi) and 
“Gwalior” are gradually fading out, while other Gharanas have gained wide 
popular favour, and have been producing a large number of fine perform- 
ing artistes. The future does not seem to augur well for the majestic old 
Gwalior gharana of Khayal. 
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Ghulam Rasool Qawwal 
(Founder of Qawwal Bachcha Gharana—Lucknow). 
Great Grandsons 
abe Khan. nie Khan. 
Bade er Khan (Son) Naththan Peerbux___ 


(Founder of Gwalior gharana), 


Four sons. Kadirbux ] Peerbux 
1. Kutub Ali (Sons) (Adopted son) 
2. Munawwar Ali 1. Hassu Khan > 
3. Mubarak Ali | 2. Haddu Khan Nissar Hussain 
4. Murad Ali J 3. Naththu Khan j Khan 


Haddu-Hassu’s Shishya parampara:- 1. B. Ichalkaranjikar 

2. Vasudeo Joshi 

3. Baba Dixit 

4. Mehendi Hussain Khan 

6. Pt. Vishnu Digambar 

Paluskar 

7. Pt. Anant Manohar Joshi 
8. Gundobuwa Ingle 

9. Haribhau Ghanerekar 

10. Pt. Vinayakrao Patwardhan 
11. Pt. Omkaranth Thakur 

12. Narayanrao Vyas 

13. Shankarrao Vyas 

14. Dattatreya Paluskar 

15. B.R. Deodhar 

16. S.S. Bodas 
17, Narayan Moreswar Khare 


Nathu Khan & Nissar Hussain 18. Vishnudas Shirale 

Khan’s Shishya Parampara:- 19. Vinayachand Maudgalya 
1, Ramkrishnabuwa Vaze and so may others 

2. Pt. Shankar Pandit (including Haddu Khan’s sons 
3. Eknath V. Pandit Ranmat Khan and 

4. Krishnarao Pandit Chhote Mohammad Khan. 

5. Raja Bhaiya Poonchwale 

6. Sharadchanndra Arolkar 


and their numerous disciples.,.... 


INDIAN ENGLISH DRAMA 


Why Meagre Achievement ? 





S. Krishna Bhatta 


Among the various forms of Indian writing in English, drama seems to 
lag far behind poetry and fiction. However, ever since the English language 
firmly established its roots in the country, there has been writing of plays 
in English in spite of their generally poor stageworthiness. Though it is 
rather difficult to keep track of all the plays and playlets published in book- 
form and in periodicals so far, some 400 plays have been included in the 
latest Bibliography compiled by the present writer and published in Perspec- 
tives on Indian Drama in English (1977) under the auspices of Karnatak 
University, Dharwar. 


It is but natural that a survey of Indian English plays in the pre-Indepen- 
dence as well as the post-Independence phases should lead to an important 
question: what is the total achievement in the field? 


Of course, there have been some stageworthy plays of note (though they 
have some minor imperfections); but their number is only to be gounted 
on the fingers: Sri Aurobindo’s Rodogune, Kailasam’s The Purpose, 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya’s The Coffin, Bharati Sarabhai’s Tio Women, 
A.S.P. Ayyar’s The Mother’s Sacrifice, Gargi’s The Vulture, Abbas’s 
Invitation to Immortality, Asif Currimbhoy’s The Refugee, Smt. K.B. 
Thakur’s Mother and Child, Gurcharan Das’s Larins Sahib, Borgaonkar’s 
Bhasmasura, Tagore’s Sacrifice and Girish Karnad’s Hayavadana. Among 
these playwrights, a new interpretation of the myths and legends has been 
successfully attempted by a few like Sri Aurobindo (in his Perseus), Karnad 
(in his Hayayadana), Bharati Sarabhai (in her The Well of the People) and 
others. Some success has been achieved in securing the kind of concentra- 
tion required in short plays (as in the case of plays like The Coffin and The 
Refugee by Chattopadhyaya and Currimbhoy respectively), Not only Sri 
Aurobindo, but also some playwrights like Kailasam have continued the 
romantic tradition and as in the case of The Purpose, make epic stories credi- 
ble, though the attempts at casting their tragic heroes into the Elizabethan 
mould have failed. Similarly, we find some achievement in dramatising epic 
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and historical events emphasising the human element in them (as in the plays 
like Smt. Thakur’s Mother and Child, Ayyar’s The Mother’s Sacrifice and 
Das’s Larins Sahib), in projecting on the stage social evils like extreme super- 
stition and exploitation of the poor by the affluent (as shown in the plays 
like Ayyar’s In the Clutch of the Devil and Gargi’s The Vulture respectively), 
and in showing science vis-a-vis human life (as observed in the study of 
Abbas’s Invitation to Immortality and Borgaonkar’s Bhasmasura). 


But, apart from such small success in using material and constructing 
plots with the required suspence and action, the playwrights have disappoin- 
ted us by not fully tapping the rich fund of material from the ancient lore, 
history and legends of our country; nor have they tried to employ the models 
and techniques of our dramatic tradition (with very few exceptions as seen 
in Karnad and Dalal) and experiment successfully with the Western where 
necessary and in solving the language problem (again with a few exceptions 
as seen in some plays of Currimbhoy, Ezekiel and others). 


Apart from a few such plays, the actual achievement in the field of Indian 
English Drama is very meagre, compared to that in prose, poetry, the 
novel and the short story. For this poor performance, there are some major 
reasons which the survey has indicated from time to time. 


Reasons for the Meagre Achievement 


The first and foremost reason is the want of a living theatre. It is a well- 
known fact that the real success of a play can be tested only on the stage. 
A playwright always needs a living theatre to put his work to an acid test, 
evaluate its total effect on the audience and thereby get a chance to improve 
upon his previous performance. But, the history of evolution of the modern 
Indian theatre reveals how the Indian English playwright had to suffer for 
want of a regular living theatre in the country. This main handicap did not 
allow him to pursue playwriting in a systematic and comprehensive way. 
The result is that most of the dramatists seem to have taken playwriting, 
not as a ‘cause of the soul’, but only as a light hobby; and they seem to write 
for the reader (and not for the playgoer) who could have some entertainment 
so far as his imagination could conjure up the necessary setting and visualise 
the action. Thus it is no wonder that most of the playwrights did not bestow 
due thought on the stageability of their plays. 


Another important reason for the meagre achievement in the field is the 
playwrights’ failure to employ the rich folk-forms, and traditional models 
and techniques of the Classical Sanskrit Drama. As M.K. Naik remarks, 
“Tt is a shocking fact that he (the Indian English playwright) has mostly 
written as if he belonged to a race which has never had any dramatic tradi- 
tion worth the name”’.1 There are examples of playwrights like Sri Aurobindo 
who have unnecessarily imitated the West. Throughout the survey one can 
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find many places where the folk-stage could have been exploited with advan- 
tage in some way or the other. For example, in the plays with hagiological 
themes like Chattopadhyaya’s Jayadeva and Dilip Kumar Roy’s The Beggar 
Princess, folk-songs could have been introduced at places to indicate the 
saint’s growing popularity among the masses. Even a play like Arati Nagar- 
walla’s The Bait would have better fitted into the folk-form of North 
Karnataka (on the model of Chandrasekhara Kambar’s award-winning’ 
Kannada play Jokumaraswamy) to dramatise the extreme loyalty and inno- 
cence of the aborginal tribes. A play like Kailasam’s The Purpose could have 
definitely gained by the employment of folk-motifs in tune with the setting 
of the forest abode of the hunter Ekalavya. 


Similarly, there are places where the stage cries out for some useful 
techniques of the Classical Sanskrit Drama. The Sutradhara, for example, 
would have better served the purpose of effectively introducing the theme to 
the audience and thereby preparing the faculties of their mind for aesthetic 
experience, particularly in the plays with mythological, epic and historical 
themes like Sri Aurobindo’s Vasavadutta, Kailasam’s The Curse, Roy’s 
Sri Chaitanya and Sadar-Joshi’s Acharya Drona. Even today we find some 
successful experiments of this nature like those of David Horsburgh (an - 
Englishman who has settled in India) whose Sutradhara in his play The 
Ungrateful Man (an adaptation of Pancatantra) can very well serve a link 
between the stage and the audience. Next, for example, Indian English play- 
wrights have failed to recognise the use of techniques like the pravesaka, 
which can conveniently fill up the gap between two distant scenes (asin Mrs. 
Thakur’s Mother and Child and Mrinalini Sarabhai’s Captive Soil). Thus, 
they have failed to follow the useful tradition of both the folk-stage and the 
Classical Sanskrit Drama of the country. 


Further, drama is a growing art, and, as such, it needs constant experi- 
mentation. At best, we have seen only a very few playwrights who have 
experimented with strategies such as a new interpretation of myths and 
legends; highlighting the modern relevance of epic characters; evincing a 
deep insight into historic and political events; presenting social maladies 
so as to provoke thought; allegorical representation of ideas and dance- 
drama, use of suitable techniques—Indian or Western where necessary; etc. 
Compared to the vastness of the field, the extent of this experimentation is 
rather meagre; and the great amount of disinclination shown in this vital 
aspect all these decades has been another major setback in the path of 
concrete achievement in the field. 


Also, the playwrights’ failure to tackle the problem of language is not 
a small reason for their meagre achievement. For, dialogue, which is comple- 
mentary to setting and action, can make or mar a play. In both the pre- 
Independence and post-Independence phases, many playwrights do not seem 
to have bestowed sufficient thought on the use of language. Though our 
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country has been and continues to be benefited by the richness of the English 
language, the English-knowing people do not form a considerable majority 
and much less in number are the people who speak English. Having this in 
view, what type of language is suitable for the Indian English stage? Except 
in the case of some plays by Sri Aurobindo, Chattopadhyaya, Currimbhoy 
and others, many have employed a highly literary idiom irrespective of their 
themes. For, while stylized language would be effective for a mythological 
or a historical theme, it would be artificial in the case of themes from the 
contemporary society, which naturally necessitate the use of the spoken 
language. Moreover, even in the use of literary language, many do not seem 
to have taken into account the fact that their characters belong to different 
strata of society. Even regarding the use of Sanskrit and other Indian words 
the meaning of which cannot be fully conveyed by their English equivalents, 
some playwrights appear to have gone to an extreme. Anyway, on the whole, 
the attempts to solve this vital problem of language are rather disappointing, 
and they have naturally told upon the achievement in the field. 


The Present Situation 


Still there is no living theatre (except in a very few places) in the country 
exclusively meant for plays in English, and the Indian English dramatist has 
to suffer from lack of opportunities to test the success of his new works on 
the stage. Of course, political Independence gave an impetus to the perform- 
ing arts in the country in various forms like the establishment of the National 
School of Drama etc. But all these have done a purposeful service for the 
cause of drama in Indian regional languages, almost to the total neglect of 
the drama in English, in the case of which merely an occasional performance 
or two in big cities cannot help its growth. There may be a few organisations 
like Akshara Little Theater in New Delhi and Bangalore Little Theatre, 
which are solely meant for drama in English; but their number is very small 
in view of the great need for Indian English playwrights spread all over the 


country. 


However, there has been a growing awareness among the new writers 
of the need to employ folk-forms and make their p!ays effective on the stage. 
The experiments like those of Girish Karnad need to be multiplied so that 
fresh experimentation can emerge out of such attempts. 


In addition, playwrights seem to have realised the importance of experi- 
mentation in language also; to which the plays written particularly during 
this decade bear evidence. Of late, they seem to employ more and more of 
spoken Janguage for social themes and thereby reduce the element of artifi- 
ciality in dialogue. In tune with the growing tendency regarding the use of 
language, playwrights like Currimbhoy have chosen more of the spoken 
language in their later plays; Ezekiel, Partap Sharma and Karnad are some 
more noteworthy examples in this direction. Further, unlike Kailasam, 
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these writers do not seem to be unaware of the latest developments in style. 
Like Anand, they show their abilityto makecareful use of Indian words 
when they cannot find suitable English equivalents of the same connotation. 
All such experimentation can help a great deal in improving the quality of 
Indian English drama of the future. 


The Future 


Gone are those days of the foreign rule when anything Indian (let alone 
Indian literature) was condemned irrespective of its merits even by our own 
people. Now there is a marked change in their outlook. They have begun to 
give due consideration to modern Indian literature including Indian English 
writing. Now the works of eminent writers like Raja Rao, R.K. Narayan, 
Sri Aurobindo and Kailasam are not something to be read casually; but 
evaluation of these works at the highest level has been done and is going on. 
At the moment, great interest is being evinced by the reading public in three 
forms of Indian English literature, viz., the novel, short story and poetry. 
This is sure to widen the horizon of its interests, from which Indian English 
Drama is to benefit. The Playwright has to seize this opportunity and make 
earnest qualitative efforts to win increasing attention from the public. 


Drama is entirely meant for performance; and, as repeatedly suggested 
already, a ‘living theatre’ is a must for the art to flourish. As a play staged 
can educate the people by enlightening them about the merits and drawbacks 
of our society and nation, greater Government encouragement is needed in 
this important aspect of drama. Thereby all the cities and towns, as well as 
some chosen central places in rural parts could always be kept buzzing with 
theatre activity which would give frequent opportunities to the playwright 
to put his work to the acid test of a stage and improve the art. 


The poor achievement in the field of Indian English Drama need not be 
a deterrent to the future playwright. Whatever the causes of the past failure 
the write a good number of stageable plays, he can take up successful experi- 
ments and avoid the pitfalls to which so many of his predecessors have 
succumbed. As repeatedly mentioned, he has to tap the rich material of 
ancient myth and history, problems of contemporary society and politics. 
He will do well to follow the footsteps of Sri Aurobindo, Karnad and others 
in giving a modern interpretation of ancient myths and legends. Further, 
innumerable problems continue to crop up in this ancient land of variety in 
customs and languages; and they can be perennial source for the 
playwright’s social themes. 


No art can naturally grow unless it is rooted in the soil. As such, to 
improve the stageability of his plays, the Indian English playwright should 
first find his roots in the rich tradition of Classical Sanskrit Drama and folk- 
.stage as well as the culture of this country. As already suggested, the should 
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first consider this tradition for his models and techniques, and make a judi- 
cious use of them. What ‘Sriranga’ (Adya Rangacharya) remarks about the 
Modern Indian Theatre in general, may always serve as a beacon light to 
the Indian English playwright in particular: ‘““Unthinkingly we opened our 
Theatre, and bewitched by the (Western) breeze we forgot it (out dramatic 
tradition) and just walked over to the Western Theatre..... Like parentage 
it lives in us even in these days. We may denounce our father, but we cannot 
empty ourselves of his blood in us”.* Further, if and when found necessary, 
he can certainly supplement the Indian models and techniques with the suit- 
able ones of the West. For his dialogue, he has to employ a stylized or the 
spoken tongue as his theme warrants; and as already said, he can unhesita- 
tingly—of course, sparingly—use Indian words according to the demand of 
a particular context. 


On the whole, the prospect is certainly not bleak provided we have 
playwrights solidly grounded inthe Indian tradition and yet willing to 
experiment, and also a living theatre to subject their art to the kind of test 
which alone can prove the authenticity of their dramatic genius. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. M.K. Naik, ‘The Achievement’, Perspectives on Indian Drama in English (SUP), 
p. 187. 

2. Adya Rangacharya, ‘Classical Indian Drama and Modern Indian Theatre’, Indian 
Drama, ed. H.H. Annaiah Gowda (Mysore, 1974), pp. 40-41. 


BHAVAI 


Gujarati Folk Drama 





Alahari Sai Prasad 


Introduction 


In all spheres of Indian life there is an undercurrent of spirituality. 
Religion and culture are indefinably intertwained in Hindu way of life. 
As components of culture, most of our traditional and folk art forms have 
their origins in Religion. Whether they are performing arts like dance, 
music and drama or plactic arts like sculpture and painting they have some- 
thing in common. Invariably their origins can be traced to religion and 
spirituality and the content of most of these art forms was always divine. 
While the former group of arts were practiced and utilised to propitiate the 
Gods, the latter were used to adorn and decorate the abodes of Gods. In 
her treatise on classical dance, Kapila Vatsyayan made the following obser- 
vation. ‘“‘The Hindu mind views the creative process as a means of suggesting 
or recreating a vision, however fleeting, of a divine truth, and regards art 
as a means of experiencing a state of bliss akin to the absolute state of ananda 
or Jivanmukti (release in life). For the traditional artist, regardless 
of the field in which he worked, artistic creation was the supreme means of 
realising the universal being. Art was a discipline (Sadhana), a Yoga and a 
sacrifice (Yajna).” 


The concept of art in Indian way of life is a means to an end. The inten- 
tions and the purpose were always divine. It is a vehicle to take the artist 
nearer to God. Some of these art forms acquired over the years secular and 
social overtones in their content and intentions, retaining the structural 
characteristics of the original. One such artform is ‘Bhavai’, the folk drama 
of Gujarat. 


Bhavai—the Artform 
Most of our Classical art forms have parallel folk forms which are 


spontaneous expressions of people. These do not have rigid frame work. 
One such form is folk theatre. Each region in our country has its own 
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distinct tradition handed down by earlier generations. Prominent among 
them are Nautanki (Uttar Pradesh), Lalit, Tamasha (Maharashtra), Maach 
(Madhya Pradesh), Swang (Punjab), Veedhi Natakam (Andhra Pradesh), 
Teru Koothu (Tamil Nadu) and Bhavai (Gujarat). 


Bhavai in Gujarat denotes a form of entertainment charactarised by 
narration, lyrics, farce and drama. 


Bhavai, according to Dr. Sudha Desai (a scholar of Traditional art 
forms) and Shri Uma Shankar Joshi (Chairman, Kendra Sahitya Akademi) 
originated as a ritual to propitiate Shakti (Devi) and later must have develo- 
ped into a folk form. Dr. Sudha Desai in her thesis presented evidences in 
support of her theory. Poet Asait, who lived in 14th century, is believed to 
be the father of this tradition. Asait, who belonged to Siddhpur in North 
Gujarat, is believed to have composed 360 Bhavai vesh. Most of the earlier 
and contemporary Bhavai artistes belong to the same region. Nayaks and 
Bhojaks of Targala community in the initial stages took up Bhavai as a 
religious ritual but later adopted it as a profession. 


Bhavai performances are usually held on days sacred to the female 
deities (Shakti) such as Ambaji and Becharaji like Navratri festival. Till 
recently, Bhavai was quite a flourishing tradition and even now in rural 
areas of Gujarat it is popular. 


It is a simple but very interesting and expressive form of folk play which 
encompasses religious, historical, mythological and socialevents. Itemploys 
music, dance, romance and farce to present a coherent human experience. 


Bhavai, which was once a religious ritual, gradually transformed into 
people’s art drawing inspiration from the emotional lives of rural folk. This 
transformation gave Bhavai its vitality, variety in content and wider appeal. 


Content and form of Bhavai 


Performance of Bhavai combines narration, lyrics and drama. It pre- 
sents several independent incidents woven together in a pattern. Each of 
these acts has its own plot and atmosphere. Each act is known as a ‘Vesh’. 
(Vesh : costume—here the part stands for the whole). Duration of a Vesh 
and the number of characters in it vary. Each performance consists of 
several such ‘Vesh’. But there is no fixed number of Vesh to a performance. 
It largely depends on the repertoire of the troupe and the preference of the 
audiences. \ 


Each Vesh has its own dramaturgy and includes elements like music, 
dance, recitation, humour and mimicry. Themes are thin and simple. But 
they are made attractive and presentable by including narrations, tricks 
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and jokes. All the ““Rasas” are depicted but humour and satire dominate. 
Social comment is all pervasive and powerful. 


Bhavai is generally performed in the court-yards of temples or village 
squares. The performance starts in the evening and continues till midnight. 


Most of the acts used to be anecdotes from Epics and Mythology. Among 
the mythological themes, Ram-Lakshman, Mahadev, Sankar-Parvathi, 
Kan-Gopi are well known. Over the years Bhavai acquired several other 
themes into its repertoire. Jasma-Odan, Sadhra-Jesang, Ratna-Hamir are 
partly historical and partly legendary. There are others which reflect the 
Muslim rule over the Gujarat region, like Pathan-Bhamini, Zenda-Jhulhan, 
Chel Batay-Lal Batav. Some of these acts depict the socio-political conditions 
of those times. Some others deal with common experiences and characters 
one comes across in rural life. These depict various aspects of the society 
like customs, beliefs and superstitions. Social evils are depicted in these acts 
through imitation and mimicry. Typical among them are Baniu (Merchant), 
Kansaro (Tinker), Sarania (Knife Sharpner), Darji (Tailor) and Maniaro 
(Bangle Seller). Such acts provide the audience a peep into the lives of crafts- 
men and artisans and often give a chance to get a laugh. Some of the acts 
like ‘Achhooth’ and ‘Kajodo’ are tirades against the prevalent social evils. 
They are presented satirically and the practices are ridiculed. For instance 
in ‘Achooth’, the barbaric practice of untouchability is criticised. ‘Kajodo’ 
depicts the ridiculous practice of marriage between couples with wide age 
differences and denounces it. The ingenuity of Bhavai lies in the way the 
message is conveyed without sermonising. 


Bhavai used to be mainly an oral tradition. Only some of the composi- 
tions are recorded. Players used to modify the language to suit the audiences 
of different places and times. The not so rigid structure of Bhavai allows it 
to be flexible to improvise and imbibe contemporaniety. Thus, Bhavai with 
its spontaniety and contempraniety endeared itself to the masses. 


Bhavai is performed with very little paraphernalia. It doesn’t need a 
stage. Curtains and other stage properties are also not required, because 
most of the change-overs are brought about through narration and sugges- 
tion. A few musical instruments and some colourful costumes are the only 
requirements for a successful Bhavai performance. 


Generally Bhavai performances follow a pattern. Before the commence- 
ment of the performance the leader of the party (Nayak) draws a circular 
line on the ground with castor oil which demarcates the arena or stage from 
the audiences. This ritual is known as Chachar-Antharvu which is supposed 
to keep off the evil spirits. Spectators sit around the circle. A torch is lit and 
kept ablaze on one side (this continues to be there till the end). The torch 
symbolises the Devi (Jawlamukhi), Nayak applies vermilion to the torch and 
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the torch bearer. Flower petals are sprinkled on the instruments, artistes 
and audience and the Nayak formally announces the commencement. 


Bhungals, Pakhawaj and Cymbals (musical instruments) are sounded 
in a particular tune which signifies the commencement. Gavayyas render 
Devi Stuti and then go on to sing Maru ni. Sakhi, a folk-lore song. 


Then the Nayak invokes Ganapati and announces the entry of Ganesha. 
He enters hiding his face with a brass plate marked with Trishul and dancing 
to the accompaniment of music. Entry and propitiation of Ganesha is to 
ensure smooth proceedings. 


Next comes ‘Kalika’ in a ferocious looking costume. Devi blesses the 
admirers and promoters of Bhavai and curses those who denigrate it. 


The third entrance is of a Brahmin. This is farcical and a caricature. Some 
of the characteristics and mannerisms of Brahmins are ridiculed in a light 
hearted way. 


The above said preliminaries are observed by most of the Bhavai troupes. 
Then onwards the entries of different Vesh’s take place one by one. Each 
character in a vesh is introduced by ‘Avanu’, which is significant dramati- 
cally. The introductory remarks of Nayak, the pitch of the musical notes, 
the pace of dance with which the character enters, create a mood and instan- 
taneously establishes the character and its traits. Usually in theatre it takes 
several incidents and dialogues to establish a character but Bhavai achieves 
it in a couple of moments. 


The Gayvaiyas (Singers) and instrumentalists provide music all through 
the performance. They provide background music as well as chorus. 


In addition to the humour provided by the characters themselves, 
Ranglo-Rangli (male and female characters) keep the audience engaged 
throughout the performance especially during interludes between two vesh 
with their wise cracks, horse play and social comment. 


Music and Dance in Bhayai 


Music and dance are extensively used in Bhavai. They in fact compli- 
ment and enhance the dramatic effects of Bhavai. 


Well known ragas and talas of North Indian music are used in Bhavai. 
But they are adapted and executed in a way which is typical to Bhavai. 


Bhungal, Pakhawaj, Paro, Vansali and cymbals are the essential instru- 
ments used in Bhavai performances. Bhungal is a pair of wind instruments, 
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which are 4 feet long horns. They are known as Nara and Mada. They give 
out a shrill drone with one or two variations. The former is high pitched 
while the later has a low pitch. Sounding of Bhungals heralds the commence- 
ment of Bhavai performance. Pakhawaj is a percussion instrument. Paro 
and Vansali are wind instruments similar to flute. The former is made of 
metal, while the later is made of Bamboo. Cymbals are metallic instruments 
which produce resonant sound to keep time. 


These instruments, apart from providing interludes, accompany the 
Gavaiyas. Some troupes use Ravan hatho (a crude type of violin) and 
harmonium also. 


Dance plays a vital role in Bhavai. Each act in Bhavai commences and 
closes with dance. Dance connects the incidents and helps to change over. 


The dance employed in Bhavai cannot be considered as belonging to any 
particular school. Dr. Sudha Desai opined that it is similar to Kathak. Dance 
in Bhavai serves a theatrical purpose and is not employed for its own 
sake. The dance exhibits and helps establish the personality of a character. 
That is why Dr. Sudha Desai termed it as “Pravritti Natya.” 


Bhavai though considered as a form of entertainment to rural folk, 
was and continues to be relevant socially in more than one way. While pick- 
ing up themes from contemporary life, Bhavai attempts to mirror the social 
life at a micro level. It reflects contemporary literary, social and political 
events. The earlier artistes used to borrow from ‘the contemporary literary 
works. Compositions of Kabir, Meera, Tulsidas and many other poets have 
been used by Bhavai performers. They used to serve a useful purpose. At 
a time when there were no mass media and literature was not accessible to 
the masses these performers used to bring the philosophy and wisdom in 
the literature to the masses in a language and manner which is 
comprehensible. 


Bhavai performers used to chastise the audiences by depicting certain 
social practices and exposing their irrationality. They also denounced social 
evils by focussing on the undesirable consequences. By judicious use 
of sarcasm and satire they used to taunt the people; to think about it. This 
tradition still continues. Apparently these broad-sides at social evils and 
superstitions are considered as entertainment but in reality they provide an 
opportunity for the people to introspect. Humour and satire are used to 
convey a subtle message of reform without sounding pedantic or didactic. 

Between their wise cracks Ranglo, Rangli venture to comment on society. 
This social comment is also made in a manner that reaches the audience 
invariably. 





Scenes from Bhavai 
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Inspite of the onslaught of different entertainment media, Bhavai is still 
popular in rural Gujarat because of its contemporaniety and vitality. For 
rural people Bhavai is a live, pulsating experience which they find very much 
credible. Precisely this is the reason why Mass Media Planners are trying 
to adopt Bhavai format for their social compaigns. Shri Uma Shanker 
Joshi (Chairman, Kendra Sahitya Akademi) said ‘“‘the contemporary drama- 
tist has much to adapt and adopt from the Bhavai technique.’’ These words 
sum up the relevance of Bhavai to the present society. 


Social Comment in other forms 


Comparing Bhavai with other forms in its entirety is beyond the scope of 
this paper. So, a modest attempt is made to collate some other forms which 
use social comment like Bhavai. 


In Andhra Pradesh it appears there used to be two forms which exten- 
sively used social comment and satire. “‘Bahu Rupam”’ used to sarcastically 
comment according to Prof. S.V. Joga Rao (Natya Kala Feb. ‘70). ‘Valakam’, 
afore runner to street theatre, an impromptu performance, used satire to 
expose hypocrisy in rural life and to taunt the audiences. (Rambhatia 
Krishna Murthy, Natya Kala, Feb. *70). These two forms are not in vogue 
now. Burrakatha, yet another form, origins of which can be traced to 
Saivism and Yakshagana is still popular in Andhra Pradesh. Structurally 
this is different from Bhavai, but uses social comment extensively with an 
intention to reform. 


According to Kapila Vatsyayan social satire and sharp comment are 
woven into the dialogue of ‘Swang’ of Punjab while ‘Tamasha’ of Maha- 
rashtra uses it through its characters. 


The Future 


The future of Bhavai lies in the hands of contemporary theatre artistes. 
Concerted efforts can only save Bhavai from degeneration and extinction. 
Attempts are being made by some cultural institutions to revive the art form. 
Notable among them are the efforts that are being made by Darpana 
Academy of Performing Arts, Ahmedabad, which has started a ‘nucleus’ 
to teach youngsters the art of Bhavai. It is also trying to persuade the Masters 
of Bhavai to participate in this endeavour. Academy is also trying to stage 
Bhavai performances with contemporary themes. Other such institutions may 
emulate and take up the good work to refurbish the tradition of Bhavai 
and ensure its perpetuity. 


SARANGI IN THE MODERN 
CONTEXT 





Suresh Vrat Rai 


Perhaps none of the modern Indian musical instrument has so much 
relevance and significance in the modern context as Sarangi. Treatment 
of Sarangi as a modern instrument might appear controversial, particularly 
in view of its well known association since the origin of human civilisation 
and mention in the Sangeet Ratnakar and other ancient works nevertheless 
association of Sarangi with classical music and well established recognition 
is perhaps not more than three centuries old. Broadly speaking Sarangi in 
its original shape and form, still in vogue among some of the tribes in 
India and other parts of the world, can be viewed as the ‘Mother’, the 
origin, of string instruments. In this sense the modern Sarangi presents the 
latest modified and refined form of the original bow and bowing instruments 
in their crude form, that too perhaps without specialised technique. 


Authentic historical account detailing the origin and development of 
Sarangi is not available. The anthropological study and excavations provide 
basis for inference. The anthropological conclusions are however not scienti- 
fically accurate, but do provide clue. The bow instrument known as 44444 
(Dhanuryantram) in vogue among the primitive tribes for hunting purposes, 
was also used for signalling the advent of the enemy. The tribals used to pro- 
duce the reverberating grave sounds by pulling the gut string of the bow. We 
find descriptions in the Ramayan and the Mahabharat how mere grave sound 
of Sharang (the bow of Lord Rama) or Gandeeva (the bow of Arjun) 
indicating arrival of the two outstanding archmen of the age in battle field 
freightened and demoralised the enemy camp. Sole purpose of the harsh 
sound was either to alert or to cause terror, psychological defeat of the 
enemy. It is believed that this particular sound later inspired for designing 
and shaping musical instrument of primitive people for expressing rejoicing, 
with improvement in their living and taste. The curvature of the bow provid- 
ed the idea of the method of constructing body of the instrument connect- 
ing both the ends with gut string. The primitive form of Veena, curved like 
body of a bamboo bow, looked more or less like the lyre or harp. Strings of 
the Veena were made out of the intestines of the wild animals. Bowing 
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technique was unknown. The primitive artists therefore used to play by 
plucking the strings of the bow with the fingers. The sound produced was 
however mono sweet and grave than the original harsh one. We also find 
triangle shaped instruments, similar to the ancient Georgia and Finland 
type of lyres. Two horizontal bamboo bars with a gut string fastened at both 
the ends used by the primitive men presented the instrument in its triangle 
shape. One can notice subsequent improvement. additions and modifications 
in structure, shape, the tonal qualities and increase in the number of notes 
produced. The anthropological research works indicate (Dhanuryantram) 
bow instrument as the origin of all the string instruments of the world 
including Sarangi. 


Historically, we don’t find the present classification and names of string 
instruments in the ancicnt works on Musicology. By and large all the string 
instruments were known as Veena, which was initially with one string 
(Ektantri) and with two strings (Dvitantri). The saptatantri Veena was 
a later development. Representation of musical instruments including 
Veena carved on the stone walls or engraved on stone slabs, wall paintings, 
in various temples and caves like the Buddhist Pitalkhora and Ajanta caves 
located in Aurangabad district, or stone slabs excavated from the debris 
provide interesting material for historical study. The representations of the 
musical instruments in ancient sculptures and paintings though not 
necessarily reflecting the exact sizes, shapes, position and method of playing, 
at best indicate the musical instruments in vogue during the particular age. 
Mention of the technical word Saptadhatu (@tyatg) in the context of 
Tantri Veena in the Rig Veda (10.32.4) is believed to signify the seven notes 
of that age produced by playing on the Veena. The sculptures of Gandhara 
(Ist or 2nd century), Amaravati, Nagarjunkonda, Anuradhapuram (Ceylon) 
(2nd and 3rd century), Ajanta (2nd-7th century), Mahavallipuram (7th 
century) ie. testify to the popularity of Veena. Different varieties of Veenas 
find mention in the Natya Sastra, the Nardiya Shiksha, the Brihaddeshi 
and the Sangest Ratnakar. Many of the post Sarangdeva musicologists 
mention Sarangi in some way or the other. 


From the point of view of shape and structure, the ancient musical 
instrument without frets mentioned as Brahmi, Ghosvati (atqadt), 
Ghosa (tat) or Ghosak (ata%) Veenas can te viewed as the mother 
of Sarangi. Resonator of the popular instrument Ektara covered with skin 
might have inspired the musicians for moving in the direction of Sarangi 
Sarangdeva (afcqea), Nanyadeva (ate124), Sudha Kalash (Farray), 
Someshwar and Haripal have admired the Veena without frets. Leaving 
aside the shape and structure, sculpture, wall carvings, paintings in the 
temples and caves of the 6th to 13th century provide adequate evidence 
testifying existence of bowing instruments. The journey from the string 
instruments depicted in wall carving of the Vishnugupta temple of Bengal, 
other temples in Western India resemble .Sarinda and Sarangi, Even the 
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several of present primitive races, tribes have rich tradition of bowing instru- 
ments. The sound box of these bowing instruments made of wood or coconut 
skin in crude form is neither refined nor with ornamentation. Some of these 
instruments may be mentioned. Rdvarthatha, popular in western parts of the 
country, Kingri in the Maharashtra and Andhra regions, Kunju in vogue 
in Kerala, Pena of Manipur, Banam and Kenara in Orissa and Tangata or 
Tangatatona played by some tribals. 


Sarangi, though centuries old, initially represented folk instruments of the 
country. The single string instrument plucked with fingers was popular 
among the saint singers practically in all parts of the country. Ektara, 
Dokako are such instruments. The number of strings, invariably of guts, was 
gradually increased to two, three and four with a view to improve tonal 
quality of the instrument. The instrument Saran popular in Jammu and 
Kashmir with two steel and two gut strings, nineteen subsidiary strings 
(Tarab), and the resonator covered with sheep or goat skin resembles the 
present Sarangi. Among the folk bowing instruments may be mentioned 
Ravana Hatha, Kamayaca Sarinda or Surinda. The string instrument is 
also in vogue with the present name and shape in various regions of the 
country. The Sindhi Sarangi, the Jogia Sarangi, the Dhani Sarangi, the 
Gujaratan Sarangi, the Alabu Sarangi and some of the popular bowing 
instruments very close to Sarangi. 


Detailed account of the fyata¥ Pinaki Veena in the Sangeet Ratnakar, 
the Sangeet Parijat, the Sangitopnisadsarodhar aftataifage araai<, as 4 
gut string bowing instrument resembles the present Sarangi. The very 
nomenclature derived from the word Pinak i.e. bow suggests it as a bowing 
instrument. Description in the Sangeet Sara, also indicates the art of manu- 
facturing bow with tail hairs of horse, use of wax. In the Aine Akbari, we 
find another instrument ‘‘Sur Vitan” similar to the Pinaki Veena. Detailed 
description of Nisank Veena fa:3@@qT in the Sangect Raj and the 
Sangeet Sara resemble Sarangi both in shape and technique, Ravanahasta 
Wager as detailed in the Bharat Bhasya, the Sangeet Sudha, the Sangeet 
Markand, the Sangeet Parijat brings the instrument very close to Sarangi. 


There is ample evidence to suggest that the musicians had become familiar 
with Sarangi by 12th century. The Telugu musicologist Palkuriki Somnath 
in his work Pandita Rédhyadya Caritam while enumerating varieties 
of Veena also mentions Sarang Veena. It is however difficult to say 
with certainty that the Sarang Veena was actually the present Sarangi. One 
trying to find Sarangi in the Chapter on the musical instruments, in the 
Sangeet Ratnakar is disappointed. Sarangi actually finds mention in the 
concluding part Prakirnadhydya as Sarangydlapini. The instrument 
was perhaps yet to find place and recognition in classical music and was 
accordingly not mentioned in the main chapter on musical instruments. The 
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present structure, shape, number of strings, technique of playing Sarangi 
find detailed mention in the Sangeet Raj and the Sangeet Narayan. 


The great musician Tansen specifically mentioned Sarangi along with 
other string instruments Veena, Venu, Kartar, Sarangi. It however appears 
from the verses of Swami Haridas, Kabirdas and Parmanand das that the 
Sarangi was mainly confined to religious and folk music. That is why, 
perhaps the artists favoured exclusive use of metal than gut strings. 


Switch over of Sarangi to classical music has been a gradual rather 
than over night process. The modern Sitar, Sarod and Rabab appeared and 
gradually Veena went into background. These instruments were primarily 
meant for solo performance. Correspondingly the Dhrupad style was left 
behind by the newly emerged Khayal and Thumnri styles. No instrument was 
available for effective accompaniment after Veena. Intrinsic qualities and 
potentiality of Sarangi might have attracted the artists. The instrument was 
widely used in the mehfils of professional dancing girls for decades. These 
mehfils presented classical as well as semi classical styles like Ghazal, Thumri 
etc. sO as to cater to the taste of the patrons. The posture of Sarangi players 
was standing, that too mobile moving behind the dancing girl. Sarangi was 
fastened with the help of a cloth round the waist of the artist. Later the 
Sarangi players were allowed to sit ina corner. The status of Sarangi and its 
players continued to be humiliating. The music underworld activities and even 
flesh trade with the label of music in these dens added insult to injury. These 
accompanists were known as Dhari or Mirasi. Later Sarangi as such became 
synonym of these notorious dens and anti-social and immoral traffic 
rather than art. The stigma kept the artists away from the instrument for 
decades. In fact we have not been able to get rid of this stigma and response 
of the artists in this regard has not been encouraging. Sarangi is perhaps 
the only instrument without a single female artist. Whatever might be the 
factors responsible but the fait accampli is in itself a challenging question 
mark in the present set up. 


Outstanding intrinsic qualities of the instrument however, could not keep 
sarangi, a refined form of the folk or original Sarangi to suit the requirements 
of classical music, out of sight for long. In fact Sarangi is one of the richest 
and unparalelled instruments of the Indian Music. The ten characteristics 
of excellent musical manifestation enumerated in the Natya Shastra are 
visible so far as Sarangi is concerned. Some of the characteristics are 
melodious manifestation, capable of enchanting the listeners, aesthetic 
expression of moods and sentiments, wide range of notes, harmony of notes 
etc. It is not mere sentimental attachment or association with the past but 


critical examination that brings Sarangi at par in excellence with other 
instruments. 


The seven fold tests of an excellent musical instrument suggested by 
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Dr. Barton are successfully applicable to Sarangi. These tests are Range 
and pitch of the instrument, internal relation of the possible notes, the power 
and delicacy of tones producible, change of intensity of the sound while they 
last, quality of sound and capability of simultaneously producing more than 
one note. By any yardstick or test Sarangi appears outstanding. Somehow 
the sound of Sarangi is very close to human voice. Unlike other instruments, 
Sarangi player is capable of accompanying to the nearest point of accuracy, 
it may be any style, Dhrupad, Khayal, Thumri, intricate styles like Tappa 
and light music. Rare tonal qualities, range, scope, fast oscillations (Gamak) 
usually difficult for bowing instruments, unbound potentiality of producing 
intricate permutations, combination and shades of notes, have elevated the 
instrument to the highest pedestal of honour in classical music despite the 
earlier stigma of association with the dancing girls and the consequent pre- 
judice. It was not an account of compassion or any body’s mercy but solely 
on merit and superb performance that Sarangi players entered the field of 
classical music. Veena was gradually given up. Sarangi became all the more 
indispensable as the only string instrument suitable for accompaniment. 


We accordingly find galaxy of Sarangi players during the last one and 
half century or so. Some of them may be mentioned Ustad Alladia Khan, 
Ud. Bindu Khan, Ud. Ghulam Sabir, Sabri Khan. Ud. Haider Baksh, 
Pt. Siya Ji Maharaj, Pt. Saryu Prasad Mishra, Shambhu Nath Mishra, Pt 
Sur Sahai, Ud. Badal Khan, Pt. Gopal Mishra, Pt. Ram Narain, Pt. 
Hanuman Prasad Mishra etc. Ud. Bindu Khan introduced new technique 
of Sarangi playing and covered one and half octave, Ghulam Sabir went 
upto two and half octave and Pt. Ram Narain apart from having introduced 
new technique of bowing and use of fingers for producing notes claims to 
have widened the range of Sarangi playing to four octaves. 


The Sarangi players have however been mainly confined to accompani- 
ment. The traditional concept of accompaniment and approach to such artists 
has not been congenial to free and healthy growth. As a matter of fact 
accompaniment is far more difficult than solo performance, where the 
vocalist is free to have his way according to his convenience and feasibility. 
Accompaniment on the other hand requires not merely presence of mind 
at every moment, extraordinary alertness, but also the capacity to reproduce 
without wasting a second, and on the other hand the art requires intensive 
training in vocal music and all the styles. Music is essentially an art of specia- 
lisation but the accompanist is supposed to be an all rounder transcending 
human capacity. The tuning and playing technique of Sarangi already happen 
to be more difficult than other instruments. Several Sarangi players were 
leading vocalists of their age. , 


The concept of accompanist as one just imitating the original style of 
the vocalist than mutual dialogue between the two artists providing new 
colours and shades of harmony has kept personality of the Sarangi player 
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subdued and just a second or third rate artist. The tradition has relegated 
place of the Sarangi players both socially and economically in matter of 
remuneration or performance fee. The recognition they deserved has been 
denied, ignoring excellent performance. The Sarangi players therefore could 
not develop independent personality or school. Excellence and merit of 
Sarangi player is judged strictly with reference to the Vocalists he accompani- 
ed. Mere accompaniment does not necessarily make the Sarangi player of 
the caliber of the artist. Morever that can be one of the aspects of the artists 
performance but the real personality remains eclipsed. Objective norms of 
appreciating Sarangi playing are yet to be evolved. Faithful reproduction 
by the accompanist has been one way traffic. Extreme socio economic 
humiliation led several accompanying artists to switch over to vocal music 
in utter disgust. Some of the vocalists felt pride in narrating how they made 
the sarangi player helpless by intricate combinations and ultimately forced 
them to stop playing. The cock fight might have entertained feudal listensers 
but such concept is now outdated. 


Introduction of Violin and Harmonium, thereby eroding the limited 
scope of Sarangi playing has added insult to injury. Some how Violin and 
Harmonium have been able to evoke wider response. Advocates of the two 
instruments have advanced sharp criticism of Sarangi. Some of the argu- 
ments are interesting:- 


1. The resonating strings are so many that they take annoyingly 
long time for being tuned in correct intonation. Sarangi was perfectly all 
right in the olden days of Kings and Queens, when there was no hurry. 


2. It is said that Sarangi can reproduce the exact tonal expression, 
meends and gamaks. Is exact reproduction at all necessary? 


3. Every one or two seconds the bow of Sarangi must swing to the left 
or to the right andthereby must cause minimum distrubance to the melodic 
flow. 


4. Sarangi hampers slow, gentle and leisurely movement of alap, due 
to inevitably swift movement of its bow. 


5. When the artist is singing Tan Phirat (ata ffexa), Sarangi invariably 
becomes outrageously out of tune. 


6. Sarangi, an instrument of old tradition as a supporter of classical, 
light classical and light vocal music is confined to few professionals. 


7. Practice of Sarangi playing requires hard work i.e. riyaz and study. 


8. Back part of the fingers of the left hand behind the nails get painfully 
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hurt on account of their constant rubbings on the string of the instrument. 
True, the fingers get gradually hardened and can later rub the strings up and 
down without any further damage to the fingers but the scratches on the 
fingers and the consequent pain in the initail stages serves as deterrent. 


While advocating the cause of Harmonium and Violin, the supporters 
conveniently conclude. “There is every likelihood of the Sarangi also passing 
out of vogue like the Beena and Mridang. 


(see the Art. ‘“‘Hindusthani classical music-by Deshpande 
and Ratanjankar, Indian Musicological Journal, Baroda 
P/51-59, elso reproduced in the Readings on Indian Music 
1979.) 


It is also argued that Sarangi is meant essentially for female musicinns 
specially for light classical varieties such as Thumri and the like. Men of 
education and culture are not learning to play on Sarangi. 


The arguments advanced in enthusiastic pleading for harmonium are 
obviously too funny, superficial and hypothetical rather than convincing. 
It might not be harsh to observe that the perverted approach and reasoning 
leads to negative and fallacious conclusions. The suggestion, who would 
devote hours after hours to the practice of Sarangi during these days of fast 
tempo is rather fantastic. There can be no short cut approach in music, 
which is essentially a penance. 


Accomplishment in an art like music without dedication, hard and regular 
practice of years is like the non-existent Aleek Satya, like the Vandhyaputra 
in Philosophy. Even assuming, succession of the Sarangi has been seriously 
hampered during the last five decades leading to non availability of Sarangi 
accompanists, the argument advanced for giving up the instrument, it is all 
the more necessary to patronise, protect the instrument and the artists instead 
of leaving them to perish and disappear. The patients in alarming condition 
deserve greater care, attention of the physicians and devoted treatment. 


Sarangi is well equipped with all the ingredients required for solo per- 
formance, which is absolutely essential for independent development of the 
artist’s personality. Challenging erosion by other instruments make solo 
performance imperative. Ustad Bundu Khan introduced Sarangi solo per- 
formance successfully. Initially, the artist booked for accompanying was 
also allowed to present solo performance of short duration. His performance 
in conferences and disc records were widely appreciated by the listeners 
and critics. Ustad Bundu Khan was followed by other artists but they could 
not made significant headway. The Sarangi players could not find recogni- 
tion as independent performing artists like other instrumentalists. Pt. Ram 
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Narain made a determined bid to introduce solo performance but the conser- 
vative audience could not appreciate and the very first performance proved 
a flop. The undeterred artist continued vigorously until he won tremendous 
applause two years later. Now we find concerts exclusively devoted to 
Sarangi recital. These concerts have earned unprecedented popularity in 
India and abroad, marking begining of a new era in the history of 
Indian music. The critics and listeners are fastly devoloping a taste for 
Sarangi recitals. The popularity of such concerts bring a silver lining though 
one swallow does not make a summer. 


Successful exploitation of Sarangi playing in applied music, orchestral 
compositions, background music, and film music have opened new avenues 
for the Sarangi players. The All India Radio provides jobs to Sarangi 
players. The so called inherent limitations of the instrument appear more as 
fiction or myth. 


The real picture however is not so rosy as it appears. Exceptions do not 
constitute the general law. Basic problems remain the same. The traditional 
Sarangi players feel poverty and starvation as their destiny and therefore 
discourage the younger generation from learning Sarangi playing. Ustad 
Chand Khan and Usman Khan, the descendants of the renowned Sarangi 
player Ustad Mamman Khan switched over to vocal music. Similar was 
the case with Abdul Wahid Khan, disciple of the famous Sarangi player 
Ustad Haider Bux, Ustad Ameer Khan, Ustad Abdul Karim Khan, Ustad 
Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, who were initially eminent Sarangi players but 
later adopted vocal music, giving up Sarangi. Socio economic condition of 
the sarangi players in various places like Banda, virtually begging on foot 
paths, is alarming, that is why the eminent Sarangi players of the age prefer 
to bid good bye to their ancestral and traditional instrument. Pt. Baij Nath 
Mishra has finally drawn the curtain, in regard to Sarangi, even music as 
profession. His sons are working in other departments. The sons of Pt. 
Hanuman Prasad Mishra have adopted vocal music. Pt. Ram Narain of 
Udaipur imparted lessons in Sarod playing to his son, instead of nurturing 
his own tradition. The state of affairs should be an eye opener. Ironically, 
we are yet to hear a single female artist associated with Sarangi playing. 
One might disagree with the criticism against Sarangi but it is difficult to 
disagree even with the critics who assert that during the next five to ten years, 
when the present generation of Sarangi players passes away there may 
be a real problem to find substitute accompanist or Sarangi artist. Every 
passing moment is making the irreparable loss inevitable. In fact Sarangi 
and its players were never so relevant and meaningful as in the present 
context. Even the leading institutions of Music, Universities, have no 
provision and plan for teaching Sarangi playing. In several syllabi there 
is no mention of Sarangi playing. Even where the syllabi for instrumental 
music includes Sarangi neither teachers nor students are available. The 
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vicious circle has to be broken. The artists like Pt. Ram Narayan command- 
ing highest esteem in India and abroad can inspire the younger generation. 
Incentive to the students and teachers, scholarships, socio economic security 
of the artists deserve attention on priority basis. The Sarangi players, 
students coming out aftersuccessful completion of training have to be ensured 
smooth and dignified living and avenues of employment. The instrument 
must be preserved at all cost. Sangeet Natak Akademies and other institu- 
tions devoted to music can play an important role. It is our sacred duty to 
see that Sarangi, one of the richest instruments, is not allowed to slip out 
from the hands of the artist to the museum and lap of history. 


ON AESTHETICS OF RAGA 
AND TALA 


Some Observations and Proposals 





Sitansu Ray 


The term “‘aesthetics’’ came into wide usage ony from the middle of the 
eighteenth century through Alexander Baumgarten’s “‘Reflectons of Poetry”, 
published in Germany in 1935. After getting translated into English and 
other European languages the term gradually found its access into all other 
fine arts from that of poetry alone. Only in the recent age, probaby through 
the inter-disciplinary academic pursuit of musicology in India, we have 
associated the term with the Indian music in general, and with the concepts 
of Raga and Tala in particular. And, this is quite justified owing to the clear 
most reason that the term ‘aesthetics’ now-a-days connotes and denotes 
much more than the term ranjakatwa or colourfulness, used by Matanga- 
muni in Brihaddeshi in the seventh century. 


Still, the discipline of aesthetics, whether in the east or in the west, 
is being cultivated as if it is no-man’s land, I mean, every man’s land or free 
!and for every body. The discipline has incorporated literary criticism and 
Poetics including rhetoric and prosody, dramaturgy, art-appreciation and 
art-criticism as that of painting; sculpture, architecture etc., and last but not 
the least the art of vocal and instrumental music and, of course dancing too. 
Most recently, I have also found an Oxford publication on aesthetics in 
everyday life or something like that. Yes, aesthetics is a multi-disciplinary 
study; and not only that, it is an outlook to be learned and cultured in the 
art of living, the most important discipline of human life. 


A few decades ago, aesthetics was a part and parcel of philosophy. Even 
today it is taught as a special paper in the post-graduate classes of philosophy 
in a few universities. In such a class analytic and intellectual trend over- 
powers the actual enjoyment of beauty. 


Thomas Munro has tried to give aesthetics a scientific status and has 
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recast its discourses in a pure objective line. Modern psychologists are, to 
some extent, in the same line. 


Whatever be the definition of aesthetics, be it the philosophy of beauty 
or the science of beauty, or in other words—be it the philosophy of fine arts 
or the science of fine arts—it must not ignore the actual enjoyment of 
beauties. Excuse me, I have seen highly intellectual, discussing about aesthe- 
tics, but devoid of a least taste in music, literature or fine arts. 


On the other hand, quite a large number of professional musicians are 
abhorrent to a minimum intellectual activity required in the study of aesthe- 
tics. Their insights are and should be the assets of aesthetics, especially in 
so far as the musical aesthetics is concerned. Similar should be the case in 
other branches of arts. On the whole we should keep in mind that the gap 
between practice and theory should be narrowed down, so that they might 
go unitedly. An international seminar is the right place where the work can 
be augmented. 


Whatever be the merits of our traditional teacher-pupil chain (i.e. Guru- 
shishya parampara), the system created but a closed-door milieu limiting not 
only the lessons but also the enjoyment of classical music among a few. 
Some of the admirers of the chain system severely criticize the institutional 
education, despite the fact that some of them teach in institutions. Let us 
propose that the chain-system can retain its merits in the institutional system 
if the classes consist of gifted students and not too many in number. More- 
over, the institutionalized system, I mean, the university faculties only can 
bring into synthesis various disciplines for the greater cause of music. 


Let us, one by one, clarify the points in the perspective of musical aesthe- 
tics. Inter-disciplinary research can be undertaken, such as by a Sanskrit 
scholar having proficiency in music, or by a music scholar having consider-, 
able knowledge of Sanskrit or jointly by a Sanskrit scholar and a music 
scholar having mutal understanding and co-operation. Otherwise, the raga- 
imageries remain unopened in the books of the library stacks and the prac- 
tices are going on in the music classes, and never the twain shall meet. As 
for example, Sangeeta Darpana states- 


Harr witferaay Tat 
Bay aq: wat sface: 1 

wae aia: feacea ati: 
Hea UT: BhyaT Fars: 


Now, in the research of the aesthetics of a raga, of the raga Kalyan in this 
case, we should try to find out the essence of family resemblance inherent in 


the audible aspect of the raga and in the imagery (i.e. the dhyanaroopa) 
in this poetry. 
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There are problems, and problems there would be. One such problem 
is that the imagery remains as it is in the scripture through centuries but the 
raga itself, as a dynamic time art, might have undergone a gradual and 
thorough change. Besides, the ancient Indian royal milieu is prevalent no 
more. It is difficult today to associate the age-old imagery with the tonal 
structure of the present performance. But, if we respect our cultural herit- 
age, we should never neglect the imageries. There must be some subtle 
essence of similarity in between the imagery and the tonal reverberation of 
the raga. If reason or logic fails, insight might help us to conjoin the two. 
The quoted Sanskrit poem at least suggests that once Kalyan was rendered 
in a heroic way, may be through full-throated grand voice and powerful 
instrumental strokes. That does not necessarily mean that other sentiments 
are unsuited to this raga. Music is much supple and accommodative of 
various subtle feelings as required and desired. Thorough research and 
evaluation of various ragas would open the doors of the forgotten, the 
unknown and the newer aspects. 


Another scope of inter-disciplinary research lies in the faculties of 
painting and music. The visual aspects of the razamala paintings and the 
auditorial aspects of the ragas can be simultaneously studied with a view 
to unfolding the synaesthetic appeals of the two. Otherwise, some western 
researchers, such as Klaus Ebeling, would not find out the aesthetic linkage 
between the two arts. Their associations might seem conventional and 
arbitrary but they are not really so. 


The studies by the artists may be scrutinized by the analytic philosophers 
with an aim to form a well-compassed aesthetics, not deprived of objective 
validity. Emotion and intellect should find out their common region of 
synthesis. None the less valuable disciplines for joining hands with that of 
music are physics and psychology. Physics will study the objective aspects 
of musical sounds, whereas psychology will reveal the inner subjective 
implications of the performers and the listeners while producing or listening 
to the same sounds. We should never think that science and art are discon- 
nected with each other. They are complementary to each other for the greater 
cause of aesthetics and over all studies. 


Now, let us come to the aesthetics of raga so far as closely associated with 
the time theory. From ancient days ragas have been divided into day-time 
ragas and night-time ragas, and not only that, ragas have been classified 
according to the different hours of day and night. Should we leave these as 
mere conventions? Really this is an aesthetic problem. When science says 
that there is no causal nexus between the sunrise and the raga Bhairava, 
or between the sunset and Purabi, our mind revolts and, excuse me, I like to 
call it pseudo-science or no science at all in the strict sense of the term. Is 
a raga only “sound in motion” in the strict Hanslickian terms? Very strong 
indeed are the arguments of Hanslick, and that is why his thesis about the 
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beautiful in music has been imported into the realm of Indian music too. 
But I cannot find out how and why should we dissociate the gradual unfold- 
ing of Bhairava from the gradual luminosity of daybreak and from the gra- 
dual awakening of man and animal kingdom during that time. They are 
linked together by our traditional and conventional insights. On the other 
hand, the mellow slurs and glides (meends) of Purabi is closely associated 
with the gradual setting of the sun, with the sense of retirement of man and 
animal from the daytime activities. How should we differentiate between 
Bhairava and Purabi? Does the difference occur in Purabi, only for its aug- 
mented fourth (teevra madhyam) and its comparative importance in the 
lower tetrachord? The thesis devised in “‘sound in motion” will suggest 
nothing more than this. But a sensitive mind will find a sense of awakening 
in Bhairava and a sense of submissive retirement in Purabi. 


Sarang, especially Vrindavani Sarang suggests the dazzling and some- 
times even scorching midday. A well versed executant cannot fail to 
suggest this and a well-informed sensitive listener can easily derive the 
ethos. Therein lies the proper aesthetics of sarang. This is not mere emo- 
tional influx. Nor is it pre-determined imposition. 


A nocturnal raga, let us take for example Kanada. can be meaningful in 
two ways. In a way of rendering, it may be associated with the still midnight 
of a country atmosphere. Again, through entertaining and grandeurous 
embellishments it may remind one of the bygone royal court. Through the 
desired execution of the artiste and the receptive sensitivity of the listener, it 
may be associated with the pangs and wails of a romantic heart or with the 
dignity of the royal chamber. There is ample scope for imagination and 
choice. 


There is no solution to the problem concerning the autonomous and the 
heteronomous status of the art of music. Strong arguments can be fabricated 
both for and against its absoluteness or referentialism. But this much can be 
proposed that the essence of heritage should not be cast off. Now should 
we neglect the insights of the seers. Let us suggest that there is no urgent 
need for such a negative attitude in the realm of applied aesthetics of our 
antique ragas and raginis. 


Owing to unnecessary over-simplification we have already done away 
with the masculine or feminine characteristics of the respective ragas and 
raginis. We have already dismissed the term “ragini”. This is high time to 
reconsider the classification as ragas and ruginis. Have the linguists and 
grammarians attempted to correct and rearrange the gender system of the 
Hindi language? That system may seem apparently odd. But language is 
just like a living organism. Grammar should go hand in hand. It should not 
precede but follow or rather move parallelly. Similiarly, the art of music has 
a life of its own. Deepaka obviously seems to be masculine and Sohini 
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femine, Bhairaya masculine and Bhairavi feminine. The justifiability should 
be tested first through insight and secondly through the methodological 
science yet to be formed. Conventions must have a science behind it. Unless 
the cultural conventions are damaging, the scholars should maintain these 
and try to find out their essences. Too much generalization or over-simpli- 
fication mars the aesthetic subtleties of art. We admit that controversies are 
there regarding the sex of some ragas. But that should be the focal reason 


for reopening the issue. 


Another important topic awaits discussion and that concerns seasonal 
ragas. Megh and Malhar (Mia-ki-Malhar) are the melodies of our rainy 
season. That does not mean that these melodies should represent the sound 
of thunder storm, rainfall or the cry of frogs. Gross representation is not the 
function of our ragas and raginis. But a lover of these melodies can easily 
understand that these are essentially associated with th: rainy season. Yet, 
there is a difference between the atmosphere of Megha and that of Malhar. 
While Megha creates the atmosphere of sonic gravity of the rainy season, 
Malhar is more closely associated with the unrestful atmosphere of torren- 
tial rains, and more so when rendered in a somewhat fast tempo. 


Vasanta and Bahar are melodies of spring. While Vasanta seems too much 
touchy, Bahar is easily exuberant. While Vasanta is too much conscious and 
careful of its delicate body, Bahar is comparatively more direct and spon- 
taneous. The structural complexity of Vasanta, when rendered with fineness, 
creates a variegated and mixed sentiment. , 


According to the neo-Hanslickians, the beauty of music is purely musical. 
But this kind of purity lessens and cuts short the span of enjoyment and 
appreciation. Pure gold is precious but of no use. It requires mixture of 
other metals while making ornaments. Similarly, musical motion is assuredly 
accompanied by aesthetic emotion. Emotional and dynamic sonority of our 
ragas and raginis are closely associated with our extra-musical faculties, 
sometimes arising out of our religious and spiritual traits, sometimes aris- 
ing out of our erotic and love sentiments, and soemtimes out of our affinity 
with the cosmic and natural surroundings around us. These may, again, 
overlap with one another. As human mind is complex and mysterious, our 
ragas and raginis are also so. It is because, after all, music is made by man 
and for man..And thus, it surpasses and transcends the set nine-rasa theory 
propounded ‘by our ancient rhetoricians. Bharatamuni devised these for 
application in the theatre. Music can easily be exploited to bring out any 
kind of specific rasa in the particular settings and scenes of the theatre. But, 
while, music is in its serene absolute form, it can suggest infinite varieties 
only out of shringara and karuna rasas only. It is needless to say that the 
Shringara rasa incorporates both religious and erotic sentiments and the 
natural surroundings add to their full play. 
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Now, let us come to the aesthetic aspects of tala. Tala in Indian classical 
music is much more than the metre in poetry. The dynamic aspect of a raga 
or melody is measured and regularized by virtue of the tala. As a time art, 
music requires it except the case of alapa comprising free time. 


Time is infinite. No one knows when it started and when it will end, 
Actually, it is ever-flowing having no beginning and no end. That is why it 
has been termed Mahakala. Out of that inconceivable infinite time or Maha 
Kala, musical tala has evolved. Just a part of that immeasurable has been 
measured. The limitless necessitated virtual limit, which is fala. 


As struck sound (ahata nada) comes out of unstruck sound (anahata 
nada), so limit-bound musical rhythm (tala) has been formed out of the 
boundless time. Moreover, as sound dissolves into silence again, so also the 
tala, after playing its role, dissolves into the boundless time again. This may 
be counted as the metaphysical value of musical sonority and rhythm. 
But its aesthetic value should be somewhat tangible, and really it is. 


We have already seen that a raga has its aesthetic emotion. When set to 
tala, that emotion gets its measured and regulated motion. There are various 
talas, such as of equal beats, of uneven complex beats and divisions, of 
spontaneous structure, of intellectually designed structure etc. Each tala, 
again, can have different tempos or /ayas such as extra-slow, slow, moderate, 
fast and too fast. Our musical sensitivity differently responds to these 
varieties of rhythmic rotations. Sometimes the whole body responds. Rhy- 
thmic impulse, felt and expressed through the whole body, may be assumed 
as the origin of the art of dancing. 


In various songs, the rhythm or fala is intrinsic or inherent. Even without 
percussive accompaniment the tala is felt. Therein lies the germ of the aesthe- 
tics of musical rhythm. Through the application of percussive strokes, 
be it by pakhawaj, tabla, mridanga or any other instrument, the tala becomes — 
prominent, I mean, it takes its ‘individual entity and identity. In musical 
composition, it is part and parcel. It takes its separate status by virtue of 
percussions. Moreover, through specialized pursuits, it has gradually acquit- 
ed an independent status of art or, we may say, the status of an independent 
art. Solo tabla or pakhawaj has become very much popular item of today’s 
concerts. Delicate patterns, intricate divisions, sub-divisions and variations, 
rotations through complicated movements and all such fineries come into 
existence through this independent status of the art of tala, played in pakha- 
waj, tabla, mridanga etc. The role of music becomes secondary then. Only 
a little piece holds the /aya or tempo. 


We have already said that the kinetic impulse of tala has given birth to 
the art of dancing. In the discipline of aesthetics, we may furthermore infer 
that the art of dancing has evolved from the urge of visualization of rhythm 
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play. Tune and rhythm, i.e. raga and tala, are ethereal in nature. They 
become incarnate in dance. Dancing is the most lively form of fala. If tala 
is the spirit, dancing is its body. 


In ancient and medieval India, the ragamala paintings tried to depict the 
ragas, but in mute and static form. We require research for understanding 
their interrelations. The audibility of a raga can hardly be turned into 
visibility. The art of tala in the form of dancing is in a better position in this 
respect. The audibility of rhythm is prominently turned into visibility of 
dancing. 


We can see the ustad, but cannot see his music. It is to be heard. We can 
see the drummer and his playing fingers too, but cannot see the bols played. 
These are to be heard and felt. But while we see a dancer, we see his or her 
dancing too. Even with shut eyes we can enjoy music. Many listeners do that. 
Visibility is immaterial while listening to tune and rhythm. While, dancing 
essentially requires visualization along with audition. To clear furthermore— 
when the musician makes music, the music immediately acquires its indivi- 
duality; but in the case of dancing, the dancer and the art of dancing are 
inseparable from each other, or, in other words—they are identified with 
each other. It is both a time and space art. It is both auditory and visual. 


For quite good reason of wider aesthetic enjoyment Sangeeta once 
included vocal music, instrumental music and dancing. Specialization in 
each branch by our maestrosis obviously adding to our cultural advance- 
ment. But we must not forget the composite nature of the art of Sangeeta 
as a whole. 


Aesthetics of raga and tala is based on unbiased and perpetual liveliness 
rather than on formulation of any ism. Emotions should not be neglected 
but should again be recollected in tranquillity and perfect equilibrium. 
The art of music is very much associated with all the finer aspects of human 
life; yet, it is highly elevated to the loftiest plane. Our ragas, and talas too, 
are pluralistic in manifestation though monistic in their end, wherein shines 
the culmination of all art-activities. 


KUCHIPUDI 


A Dance-Drama from Andhra Pradesh 





Edwina Ranganathan 


Kuchipudi is a village in the Krishna District of Andhra Pradesh—it 
is from this village that the dance-drama takes its name. Although Kuchi- 
pudi is a comparatively recent form, dating from the fifteenth century, the 
village is situated in an area renowned well before this time for its culture, 
history, dance and music. Kshetrayya, the famous composer of padams 
(dance music) lived in the Krishna District (Mowvapuri-17th C).1 A more 
ancient reference comes from the Natya Sastra the famous treatise on Hindu 
dramatic theory where Andhra was said to have evolved a delicate and 
graceful style of dance—Kaisiki Vrtti. Remnants of sculptured carvings of 
dance poses and musicians throw light on the historical past of Andhra 
Pradesh’s dance tradition.” 


One of the most renowned patrons of the arts were the Satavahana kings 
who ruled Andhra Pradesh from the second century B.C. In their capital 
city, Srikakulam, they built a magnificent temple to which were attached 
three hundred houses of the dancing community. This community perform- 
ed dance in sacred dedication to the deity and also participated in temple 
rituals. The Krishna river flooded and destroyed Srikakulam; the temple 
dancers then settled in the Buddhist area of Chantasala, Krishna District, 
about two miles from Kuchipudi village. The wealthy kings of this area began 
to patronise dancers who became known as ‘Raja Narthakis’ although some 
still adhered to the deities in the temples. From the 6th-10th centuries the 
Jain Vengi rulers patronised the arts. Vengi is about 4) miles from Kuchi- 
pudi. Later. the Kakatiya Empire was formed and about 1230 A.D. one of 
these kings, Kakati Ganapati Deva made a peace treaty with Jayappa, 4 
powerful ruler, appointing him Commander of the Elephant forces of the 
Empire. Jayappa took a great interest in the dance forms then existing and 
wrote a treatise Nrtta Ratnivali on these dances. He was said to have given 
as a gift to a group of dancers the village of Modokkuru. There was a shift 
from Jain religion to the worship of Siva at this time. After the Kakatiya 
Empire came the Kalinga Empire and a change to Vaisnavism. The Kalingas 
annexed Srikakulam of the Krishna District. This was during the 13th 
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century A.D. Ananda Tirtha, a religious leader, was a devoted adherent to 
Krsna, He propagated this form of worship and converted many of the court 
ministers. One of these ministers, Narahari Tirtha, settled in Srikakulam 
bringing dancers to enact sequences from the Gita Govinda. Many composi- 
tions in praise of Krsna evolved during this period, one of the most famous 
being Krsnakarnamtra by Lila Suka, a similar work to Gita Govinda. These 
compositions were often set to music and danced. The kings continued to 
patronise the arts, and many of the dances were dedicated to them.’ 


This upsurge of emotional devotion to Krsna expressed itself in Jiterature, 
music and dance. It spread to many regions in South India. This then was 
the seedbed from which was to grow the Kuchipudi dance form inspired by 
the founder, Siddhendra Yogi. or Siddhappa, an orphan from one of the 
villages of this region. 


Siddhappa was a Brahmin by birth, and he became a well-known figure 
in the Krishna District, as he wandered from house to house seeking food 
and rest. He was particularly beloved by the dancing community. The priests 
and elders of the temples disapproved of the boy mixing with dancing 
women, but appreciated his religious dedication and attraction to the arts. 
One night after watching a temple dance performance at Srikakulam, 
Siddhappa fell asleep and woke up crying “Krsna! Krsna!’’. The priests 
consorted amongst themselves and sent him to the big monastery or Mutt 
at Udipi, Mysore, and Siddhappa remained there for about twenty years. 


At Udipi he was cared for by disciples of Narahari Tirtha, and became 
knowledgeable in theologic.I texts such as the Vedas. Siddhappa leaned 
towards dance and music and became an able scholar in the Natya Sastra, 
learning the mudras (hand gestures) described therein. 


To fulfill his life’s duty, Siddhappa left the temple and returned to Srika- 
kulam and went to seek the bride his parents had arranged for him before 
their death. To go to this village where his bride lived he had to cross the river 
Krishna. When only halfway across, a torrential downpour and storm made 
the river dangerous. Siddhappa threw his sacred thread into the river promis- 
ing Lord Krsna he would become an ascetic if saved. He was thrown uncons- 
cious against the river bank and taken to his future father-in-law’s house; 
he declined the marriage and adhered to his religious vow. 


The pround and jealous wife of Lord Krsna, Satyabhama, captured his 
imagination. He drew an analogy with her relationship to Krsna to the 
proud and jealous soul of man trying to quell this undesirable feelings to 
submit to unity with God. He composed many verses and songs in her name, 
and eventually a dance drama, Parijatam (now Bhama Kalapam). 
Siddhappa wished that only Brahmin boys should enact this drama and want 
about enrolling only the most dedicated. This caused ill-feeling amongst 
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the Brahmin community who felt this to be lowering their caste, since they 
had only been teachers of dance up to now, and not performers. To convince 
them Siddhappa obtained a letter of sanction from the head of the Udipi 
temple giving them authority to perform. The orthodox community sitll 
refused to accept this, and the troupe was ostracised at wedding and religious 
functions within the community. 


Nothing daunted, Siddhendra (as he later became known) put on many 
performances with his troupe and proved to be a great success. As a mark 
of their dedication Siddhendra tied a ball to the wrist of newborn children 
in this community. Although he drew on many other existing forms of dance 
drama for his presentations, Siddhendra presented his own distinctive style. 
Bhama Kalapam was most often performed and became almost a legend; 
its religious interpretation won many devotees and had popular appeal” 
amongst the people of Andhra Pradesh. The eulogy of Satyabhama became 
virtually a cult as people identified themselves with the heroine and their 
own devotion to God. 


Siddhendra decided to take the artists to a special place away from the 
scorn of their community. They occupied a piece of wasteland and settled 
there as a permanent base. They were known as Kucheelu, a dialect form of 
the word Kusulavulu meaning a travelling troupe of players. The land 
became known as Kusechavulapuri and later Kucheela Puri. A rigorous 
training syllabus was devised by Siddhendra and the enthusiastic players 
trained every day when they were not performing. Discipline was strict and 
the Brahmin boys were taught Sanskrit and music as well as dance. 


So famous was the dance drama becoming that the troupe found itself 
in demand throughout the State. Many legends grew up concerning the 
religious spiritual power that surrounded the performances of Bhama 
Kalapam. It was said that the Vijayanagar Emperor, Veera Narasimha, 
invited the troupe to his court in 1507 A.D. On the way they encountered 
a village, Siddhavatam, whose people were terrorised by a tyrannical ruler, 
Sambeta Guruvaraya. During the performance at the court, the troupe 
inserted an episode showing the cruel dealings of this ruler. The king was 
astonished and had the ruler beheaded. 


Many other troupes of travelling players adopted Kuchipudi style. 
However, under Moslem rule the artists suffered from lack of patronage. 
They redeemed themselves however since they impressed a travelling Moslem 
ruler, Nawab Abdul Hasan Tan I Shah with a performance. This ruler granted 
them the land where the village of Kuchipudi stood. There was a dispute 
about the partition of the land, and in 1763 a legal partition deed was drafted 
by Mosalikati Kamoji Pantulu and Kandrejula Jogi Pantulu, agents of the 
Nizam ruler of Hyderabad. The deed shows that the lend was to be divided 
amongst the following families: Védantam, Vempati, Hari Bhagavatula, 
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Pasumarthi, Jyosyula, Mahamkali and Yeleswarupu. These families still 
live in Kuchipudi today and have devoted their lives to dancing.‘ 


Kuchipudi dance drama suffered a decline at the turn of the century along 
with many other art forms. It was revived after India achieved Independence 
and an Academy of Dance was built to train students. Another establishment 
exists at Eluru village 40 miles from Kuchipudi, directed by Prahlada Sarma. 
Mr. Banda Kanakalingeswara Rao was mainly responsible with aid from the 
Sangzet Natak Akademi for the revival of Kuchipudi. An establishment was 
built called Siddhendra Kalakshetram where students were trained. The 
first principal was Chinta Krishnamurthi. Since his death Pasumarthi 
Venugopalakrishna Sarma has been the principal of Siddhendra Kalak- 
shetram. It is run by a committee who take any decisions of importance 
regarding the institute that the Principal is unable to do by himself. 


A troupe was taken abroad in 1960 and 1962 and the dance drama gained 
renown and popularity in India. Today the troupe still performs in the 
traditional manner although the performances are cut down. They used 
to perform from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. for two weeks. The repertoire included 
Prahlada Natakam, Sasirekha Parinayam, Usha Parinayam, Lava Kusa, 
Ramanatakam, Mohini Rukmangada, Harischandra, Gayapakhyanam and 
Rukmini Kalyanam. Up to 1963, besides Bhama Kalapam, the village also 
performed Prahlada Natakam, Usha Parinayam and Lava Kusa.* 


In Madras a school was set up by Vempati Chinna Satyam who is the 
son of one of the Kuchipudi dance teachers. Sri B, Seetaramasarma who is 
at the Kalakshetra Institute, Madras (Tiruvanmiyur), hopes to start training 
there. He is also from one of the traditional familes of Kuchipudi. With the 
Director of Kalakshetra, Smt. Rukmini Devi Arundale, he hopes to 
produce in traditional style a revival of one of the Kuchipudi dance dramas 
that are no longer performed, among others he mentioned to me the most 
prominent in his mind is Lava Kusa and he hopes with the aid of one of the 
other dance teachers from the village to produce this within the next two 


years.* 


A solo dance form of Kuchipudi sometimes referred to as the Devadasi 
tradition of Kuchipudi, is very popular withdancers today. Yamini Krishna- 
murti is one of the most famous solo performers of Kuchipudi in this style, 
although many Bharata Natyam dancers are also including items from 
Kuchipudi in their performances. 


Presentation 
Although sometimes performed for secular purposes, Kuchipudi should 


*Personal information given to me by Sri Seetaramasarma in 1976 in Madras, 
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impart to the audience great religious feeling or ‘bhakti’ for Lord Krsna, 
Religion is dominant and the actor’s vocation is held sacred. Its ancient 
heritage reveals itself in the orthodox style of presentation, and it is possible 
today to see the general form of stage preliminaries as laid down in Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra. Its qualities are not dynamic and powerful but subtle and 
gentle; the soft, feminine movements and gestures carry great charm. The 
three traditional types of dance nrtra, nrtya and natya are contained ina 
Kuchipudi performance. The pure dance (nftta) relieves the more serious 
histrionic interpretation. Nrtya, pure dance and abhinaya, are found in pieces 
called Sabdams which were originally solo dance items in praise of a king or 
patron and have now been incorporated in the dance drama as a whole, as 
have many other types of dance composition. Natya is the traditional theatre. 
Both stylised or conventional acting (ndtyadharmi) and natural style (loka 
dharmi) are present; the tandava (vigorous) and lasya (graceful) aspects 
of dance are included. Thus the traditional style of dance drama from 
Andhra Pradesh incorporates the basic traditional dramatic techniques and 
theories found in the Natya Sastra and another text, Abhinayadarpanam 
blended with their inherent style.5 : 


The performance begins with the recital of extracts from the four vedas. 
After this the stage is sprinkled with holy water; The dancer carrying a vessel 
dances in a wide circle round the stage and with graceful hand movements 
sprinkles water from the vessel onto the stage. This is Punyahavacana. Then 
flower petals on a silver plate are brought in by another dancer who allows 
the flowers to trickle through his fingers as he dances. Rangdlamkara comes 
next—the sprinkling of colored powders on the stage. Then a brass stand 
with 58 tiny oil lamps dangling from it is carried in and offered to the Ranga 
Adidevata, the deity of the stage. Indra’s banner or Jarjara is then set up on 
the stage being a protection against the activities of evil spirits. The 
musicians, including the Sutradhara, sing invocatory songs to invoke the 
blessings of the gods for a successful performance, this includes the Nandi 
Stuti. The Sutradhara stands up with the two other vocalists and all three 
sing. 


According to Sanskrit dramatic traditions the Sutradhara is the manager 
of the troupe and takes part in the drama to announce and introduce the 
play to the audience, linking the different scenes together with descriptions 
of relevant events. He acts as a personto whom the actors can respond during 
a soliloquoy and in conversation. Here in Kuchipudi he introduces the 
characters and discusses their situation sympathising with their problems 
and generally acting as a third person. He carries a curved stick called 4 
Kutilaka. This was given to Bharata by Brahma, the Creator of Life. At 
the commencement of the dance drama, when the preliminaries, as describ- 
ed above are over, ihe Sitradhira offers prayers to his guru and welcomes 
the audience. He narrates the story to the audience giving them the ideologi- 
cal and moral implications of the theme. In Kuchipudi his role incorporates 
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a comic aspect as that of the Vidusaka (clown) as he punctuates his dialogue 
with wit and humor. 


The presentation of the Madras troupe differs from that of the orthodox 
company in Kuchipudi village, although the preliminaries are more or less 
the same. The theme of both dance dramas is the three cornered love episode 
between Krsna and his two wives, Rukmini and Satyabhima. The Madras 
troupe gives its own version and deviates from the original by the scenes 
with Rukmini and Narada actually appearing instead of only being describ- 
ed. The village troupe presents Satyabhama and Kysna as the only main 
characters and concentrates on Satyabhd4ma’s emotions of thwarted love, 
building it up to religious feeling with God; this is difficult and requires 
great skill in abhinaya on the part of Satyabhama. The Madras troupe has 
more pure dance though emphasis is placed on abhinaya in the role of 
Satyabhama. The Sutradhara in the Madras version did not participate in 
the dance drama except in the preliminaries. He acted more as a dance master 
would in Bharata Natyam. There was no spoken dialogue in the Madras 
presentation but in Kuchipudi the Sutradhara often comes on to the stage 
talking to the various characters as they enter. The Kuchipudi village 
presentation does not contain as much pure dance (nrtta) as the Madras 
performance. 


I thought it would be interesting to describe the visual images of each 
dance drama below. I have to point out however that although the Kuchi- 
pudi village presentation remains the same, I did see another dance drama, 
Chand§lika by Tagore, presented by Vempati China Satyam in 1976; Sri 
Krsna Parijata was performed in 1967. Chandalika, although containing 
Kuchipudi dance sequences, resorted a great deal to cinema techniques in 
acting, scenery and especially the music. This has provoked some criticism. 
I prefer therefore to describe the dance drama I saw 8 years ago, and I hope 
the Madras troupe will repeat this style of presentation again. Mr. B. Seeta- 
ramasarma of Kalakshetra (also from the village of Kuchipudi) hopes to 
produce a dance drama in orhodox style within the next two years, I shall 
now then describe the performance of Sri Krsna Parijata I saw by the 
Kuchipudi Dance Academy in Madras in 1967. 


The Sutradhara stands between two holy men and in song they introduce 
the dance drama and its theme. Narada enters dancing, he carries a swan- 
shaped tambura and a pair of fish-shaped clappers. He explains through 
abhinaya that the time has come to create another quarrel; then he leaves 
as the vocalists sing an exit daru (song). 


Rukmini enters to a pravesika daru (entry song) which she interprets with 
graceful and lively dance. Her sari is heavily ornamented in gold; her long 
braid is adorned with flowers and sways as she dances. Rukmini symbolises 
pure divine love expressed here for her husband, Krsna, without the taint 
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of jealousy or anger. She explains her background and character as the 
vocalists sing. Krsna enters and a song of praise (Churnika) is sung, the. 
text consisting of mantras (Sanskrit slokas). Rukmini expresses her devotion 
and explains how even in childhood Krsna performed many miracles; these 
songs of Krsna’s childhood are known as Tarangams. They dance affection- 
ately with each other. 


Narada enters intending to provoke a quarrel. He presents Krsna with a 
divine, sweet-smelling flower, Parijata, asking Krsna to give the flower to 
his favourite consort. Krsna gives the flower to Rukmini. Narada approves 
of this. 


Satyabhama’s abode is the next scene. Her jealous, haughty personality 
is strongly conveyed through her dance as she enters. She performs a sabdam, 
a dance sequence in part abhinaya and in part pure rhythmic dance with 
lively patterns known as jatis. Kuchipudi style of dance is noted for its jatis. 
Satyabhima preens herself as Narada enters. With a mischievous gleam 
his eye relates the episode of Krsna and the Parijata flower. Satyabhama 
immediately flies into a rage, as she hurls insults on Krsna and Rukmini. 
Narada, pleased with the success of his scheme, exits. The test of the dancer 
in this role is now portrayed for she must give full vent to her emotional 
anguish and display her jealousy and pride. Chandrakala, in China Satyam’s 
troupe, does justice to this role. In a restless manner she moves from one 
side of the stage to the other and with sulky glances appeals to the audien:: 
explaining in anger her hatred of Rukmini; finally she sinks to the ground 
in exhaustion; morose and disconsolate she gets up and agai:: beraies her 
callous husband. Hand movements and particularly facial expressions are 
important here. At this moment Krsna enters. Satyabhima turns on him 
telling him to return to Rukmini whom he prefers. Krsna calmly and firm!y 
placates her, offering to plant the Parijata tree in her garden. The song that 
follows explains that the tree has been planted in Satyabhima’s garden, 
but the flowers fall into Rukmini’s garden. 


Rukmini is seen gathering the flowers for her morning offering to the gods 
as the next scene opens; Satyabh4mé is insulting her with her biting sarcas- 
tic remarks. Rukmini retorts that she should remember the true meaning of 
worship; her attitude to god should be the same as to her husband Krsna; 
union with the universal soul only comes with a submissive attitude, ther® 
should be no jealousy of God’s love, which is given to all. Narada intervenes 
and while joking about Krsna’s popularity points out the purpose of his 
plan which was to show Satyabhama that union with God is only attained 
through the suppression of jealous desires. The scene ends in tableaux form 
as Krsna, dressed in blue with a crown of peacock feathers, stands betwee? 
his two wives raising his arms in blessing as they kneel down at his feet while 
the musicians end the performance in a song of praise to Lord Krsna. A 
Mangalam is also sung. 





Vedantam Satyanarayana Sarma in Kuchipud 





i performance 
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Scenes from a Kuch 
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This was performed with girl dancers only, but the recent performance 
of Chandalika did contain male dancers. The village performance still only 
performs with male actors mostly from the traditional families, 


The more orthodox presentation in Kuchipudi village concentrates 
mostly on the mood of Satyabhama. They perform Bhama Kalapam now, 
and not the other compositions. The same moral point being made with 
Rukmini representing divine love and the erring Satyabhama the soul of 
man. The vocalists complement the key situations and moods in the dance 
drama illustrated by the abhinaya of the dancers; the Sutradhara acts as a 
go-between for Krsna and Satyabhama using spoken dialogue. Vedantam 
Satyanarayana Sarma is famed for this role of Satyabhama., The performance 
lasts for about two-and-a-half hours. 


After the preliminary items, the Sutradhara enters; an imposing figure 
with his white turban, white and gold upper cloth slung over his shoulder, 
his white pleated dhoti and crooked staff. The vocalists sing the entry daru 
praising his talents and giving the audience an idea of his status. The Sutra- 
dhara announces the play to the audience in slokas, interpreting them and 
explaining the theme and moral behind it. The curtain, a piece of decorated 
cloth, is brought on to the stage and held by two attendants. There is a rustle 
of expectancy in the audience for they know that the famous Satyabhama 
is about to appear. She stands behind the curtain and the musicians herald 
her with a song of her background giving her character its divine significance. 
Then a long and intricately ornamented braid (jada) is thrown over the 
curtain. It is Satyabhama’s and traditionally represents a challenge to the 
audience; if any member considers that he can perform the role better than 
the actor he can contest the part, and if successful, retrieves the braid. 


Satyabhama starts to dance and coyly lifts the curtain, peeping beneath 
it at the audience first to one side then the other. The curtain is removed 
and she dances towards the audience, her jewels glittering and her rich, silk 
saree catching the light as she moves. The Sutradhara comes up to her 
requesting her name and background. In this role Satyabhama is not so 
proud and haughty, she explains who her father is and how famous he is; 
she explains that she is the wife of Lord Krsna but that she is sad for Krsna 
has rejected her love for Rukmini’s. The mood evoked from the audience 
here is one of sympathy and is substantiated by the songs from the musicians. 
The text of these songs is in literary Telugu poetry and as the lines are sung, 
Satyabham interprets them with abhinaya, otherwise dialogue is spoken. 
Satyabhama with deep emotional distress, relates her unhappy plight to the 
Sutradhara who consoles her and asks her to tell him how all this came 
about. 


Krsna, it seems, is upset by Satyabh4m4’s attitude, for when he was last 
with her they looked in a mirror, and Krsna asked her who was the most 
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beautiful, whereupon she replied that she was. Krsna reminded her that 
she must quell her jealousy and conceit, for these were her main faults and 
contributed to her pride. He left her angrily, and ever since then she has 
been thinking of him. She reproaches all the things that before had given 
them utter bliss in their love, the moonlight, the flowers and their fragrant 
scent and the cool nights; all these she now despises as they bring back a 
flood of memories. However she is still madly jealous of Rukmini and rails 
at the latter’s possession of Krsna and his favors. Satyabhama describes 
Krsna in detail, his blue-hued skin, his graceful movements, the shining 
jewels he wears and the peacock feathers in his crown. All these.she yearns 
for. Tears stream down her face and she delicately wipes them with her veil. 
The Sutradhara moved by her story suggests that she write a letter to Krsna 
setting out clearly her feelings; showing repentance and requesting him to 
come to her. The climax of the role of Satyabhama comes at this point as 
Satyabhama sits down to put her thoughts into writing as the musicians 
sing enhancing her mood of sorrow. Satyabhama, changing her expression 
gently and subtley, pours out her heart to Krsna while the audience 
become completely absorbed. The letter is as follows:- 


Oh Lord Krsna! you are the One who experiences ecstatic bliss from 
drinking the honey of Lakshmi’s lotus-like face. 

One who blessed the Chola King Muchukunda with boons. The son of 
Nanda, the shepherd, 

One who held aloft the mountain, Mahendragiri, and whose beautiful 
face would put to shame even the splendor of the full moon. 

To such a One I am writing this letter and request you to kindly allow 
me to hear about your welfare. : 

Since my father gave me away in marriage to you in this splendid 
mansion glittering with diamonds ; 

I have spent all my time with you, and we have been so happy making 
love, in our bed full of sweet-scented flowers, . 

Though I am the object of your affection, Rukmini has filled your mind 
and taken possession of you 

You have left me alone. 

In my present loneliness my enemies torment me. Kamadeva (Cupid) 
Constantly shooting his sharp arrows pierces my heart which has 
broken into fragments. 

The cries of the cuckoo and the parrot are unbearable; the humming of 
the bees gives me a headache. 

The moon overwhelms me by pouring his cool rays upon me 

The Southern breeze burns me like the fire of the deluge. 

” Knowing youasI do as the Omnipotent who holds the entire created 
Universe in your being, 7 
As the one who is the protector of all living beings possessed of the 
_..... three qualities, Satva, Rajas and Tamas,. 
. And who grants fulfilment of their desires, - 
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I am always thinking of you. Your lotus feet are fixed in my heart and 
I worship you. 

I am helpless without you and have found no solace since you threw 
me into the cruel clutches of loneliness. 

It is not right on you part to be angry with me. 

T earnestly request you to come to me and satisfy my longing desire. 
Please relieve me from the torments of my enemies. 

(This portion is in literary prose. After this comes a verse) 


Verse 


Fearing the cruel arrows of Kamadeva 

I, your servant, am sending this letter. 

There may be mistakes, and I beg you to forgive them and come to me. 
A mere written reply cannot satisfy me. 

You must come in person when we can discuss things, 

I need your presence. 


One who worships at your feet, 
SATYABHAMA® 


The translation is somewhat free, but adheres near enough to the text 
so that the impact of this exquisitely expressed passage can be felt. 


Krsna receives Satyabhaima’s letter and although deeply moved, still 
detects elements of pride in it; despite the Sutradhjra’s persuasive arguments 
he refuses to come. Satyabhama, beside herself, swoons at the news. Krsna 
finally consents when he is convinced of Satyabhama’s humility. But he 
finds Satyabhama angry when he visits her; she accuses him of prefering 
Rukmini which is an insult to her. Krsna placates her tactfully reminding 
her that she must learn to curb her jealousy. Her husband represents the 
Universal soul and she must submit to him in all matters without resent- 
ment of another’s love. Finally Satyabhama quells her pride and jealousy; 
she falls at Krsna’s feet asking for forgiveness, and he blesses her. A song of 
praise to the divine pair ends the performance. 


Besides the dance drama there is also solo dance and Pagati Vesham. 
The first we have discussed briefly, and dancers will take items such as 
sabdams, or Satyabhama writing her letter of anguish to Krsna. Tarangams 
are also performed. There is one tarangam which is popular, Bala Gopala 
Tarangam. In this the dancer stands on a metal plate with a pot of water 
balanced on her head, she moves the plate forward in time to the music 
(pancha nadaka)—it takes great skill and practice to perform this: -_. 


- Pagati Vesham was a dance performed by the Kuchipudi performers 
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when they would go by themsleves in the morning and sing or dance before 
houses etc. in the town. 


Mention should be made of some of the old masters in the village. Sri 
Chinta Vengataramayya and his sons Krishnamoorthi and Ramamoorthi, 
Vedantam Ramayya and Ramakrishnayya. Mahankali Satyanarayana is 
much known for his portrayal of asura characters. Chinta Krishnamurthy 
before his death was almost legendary for his masterly portrayal of the 
Sutradhara. 


Training and Technique 


It takes five years for a Kuchipudi artist to be trained, and another five 
until he is a competent artist. The syllabus presents a detailed and compre- 
hensive course. In Kuchipudi village there is a training institution, 
Siddhendra Kalakshetram, which has a government grant; it was built dur- 
ing the revival of Kuchipudi. In this institute girls are also being trained 
nowadays. Another training institution exists at Eluru, a village about forty 
miles from Kuchipudi. In Madras a training school, The Kuchipudi Art 
Academy, has been set up by a master from the village of Kuchipudi, Mr. 
Vempati Chinna Satyam, 


Siddhendra Yogi, as stated above, is responsible for the form of the dance 
drama; he drew up an exhaustive and detailed syllabus for his pupils which 
is believed to have formed the basis for the curriculum followed in 
Siddhendra Kalakshetram today. The main classical texts on drama and 
dance which the syllabus adheres to are Bharata Muni’s Natya Sastra, and 
Nandikesvara’s Abhinayadarpanam. Slokas from these texts are memorised 
concerning the theory and interpretation of dance, and gestures and move- 
ments. The music also has to be learned as the dancer sings with the vocalist 
while interpreting through gestures; this is a particular feature of Kuchipudi 
presentation. The syllabus then, covers theory, practice and music. 


There are numerous legendary but traditional stories contained in the 
texts mentioned above such as how drama was originally created by Brahma 
at the instigation of Indra and other Gods in the Hindu pantheon, and how 
Indra’s banner is brought in to ward off any evil demons who would prevent 
a successful performance. This banner is seen in the preliminaries to a per 
formance even today; it is dark blue with a white elephant in the centre. 
The student must be aware of these legends. He must also learn the appro 
priate salutations to his guru. One prayer is addressed to the Earth Goddess, 
Bhudevi, where the dancer apologises to the Goddess for stamping on the 
ground while dancing. The students must know the varieties of dance and 
principles of styles. Technique is outlined in great detail in the texts; the 
student must learn these details and the theories relevant to them. For 
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instance there are 28 single-handed gestures (Asamyuta) and 23 gestures for 
the combined use of hands (Samyuta). 


To loosen their muscles and acquire grace for movements and dancing, 
strenuous exercises must be learnt by the new students. Some of these are 
Kali, Samu, Kuppi, Niluvu Mogga, Ali Prtyali and Chakra Dandem move- 
ments. Some of these are steps and poses to acquire good deportment and a 
sense of poise. Some of the exercises resemble yoga. The jumping exercise 
kuppi) must be executed without the feet making any sound when landing. 
There are also some steps to be learned such as Adavu Samu Chowkam, 
Mande Koppu, Kaththera Vatu, Jaru Adavu, Chuttu Adavu etc. Their music 
lessons consist of the elementary swaras or notes and ragas (scales). The 
basic tala (rhythmic) systems must also be learned. They should know the 
exercises for voice and religious songs. 


Second year students start with revision. They go on to learn other tradi- 
tional legends such as the reason why dance came to earth; Siva’s wife, 
Parvati, instructed Usha, the beautiful daughter of King Banasura in the 
graceful (lasya) style of dance. Siva brought the vigorous, tandava style to 
earth. Usha was said to have taught the dance to the milkmaids of Dvaraka 
and thus the dance tradition spread. More practical exercises are given in 
hand gestures, head and neck movements. There are nine movements for 
the head, eight for the eyes, and four for the neck. Head gestures are; Sama 
Udvahita, Adhomukha, Alolita, Dhuta, Kampita, Paravrtta Utksipa and 
Parivahita. For example Alolita means rolling the head to show sleepiness, 
possession by an evil spirit, intoxication and so on; Paravrtta is when the face 
is turned denoting anger and shame. The eye movements are listed under 
glances. These are Sama, Alokita, Saci, Prlokita, Nimilita, Ullokita, Annu- 
vrtta and Avalokita. Examples of these are Sama (level) a straight look to 
show the effort made to discern another’s thoughts; Pralokita (wide glance) 
or looking from side to side, shows excessive affection, moving and idiocy. 
Neck movements are Sundari, Tirascina, Parivartita and Prakampira. The 
neck can be moved to and fro, upward and downward, left to right and 
backwards and forwards. All these movements must be combined with 
hand and body movements to a smooth coordination before a successful 
performance can be attained. It might be amusing here to give another 
example of the theory which relates to the characteristics of a good dancer 
and a bad one. This is as it is given in Abhinayadarpanam page 43:- 


“23—25. Characteristics of a Dancing girl (patra). She should be slender- 
bodied, beautiful, young with full round breasts, self-confident, 
witty, pleasing knowing well when to bzgin (a dance) and when 
to end, having large eyes, able to perform in accompaniment 
of vocal and instrumental music, and to observe the proper 
time, hears tala (rhythm), having splendid dresses and possess- 
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ing a happy countentance. A girl having all these qualifications 
is called a dancer (patra). 


“26—27. Her disqualifications. The ten kinds of women that should be 
avoided in the natya are women with white specks in the eye- 
balls, or women who have scanty hair, or have thick lips or 
pendant breasts; who are either very fat or very thin, or are 
either very tall or very short, or hunch-backed or have no 


voice.” 
Enough to quell the self-confidence of any aspiring novice!! 


After this the second year student must begin to learn extracts from 
such compositions as Rukmini Kalyanam. For practical dance they start 
to put their steps together in patterns for dance pieces such as Sabdams 
and Jatisvarams. Their music lessons continue progressing from the elemen- 
tary exercises to more advanced ones. 


For the third, fourth and fifth years, their knowledge continues to 
advance along these lines. They continue to learn extracts from composi- 
tions and widen their repetoire of dance including more sabdams, taran- 
gams, jatis etc. The music becomes more advanced and they must know the 
theory of the 108 Karanas or dance poses, although only 30 are used in 
practice. They must know the whole of Bhama Kalapam by heart and 
should have some knowledge of the Gita Govinda and Narayana Thirtha’s 


compositions, 


Boys start young for this training, usually at about the age of seven; 
they are drawn largely from the villagers’ families. After ten years the 
student’s technique has become automatic and he is thoroughly matured 
in the art. There is still a ceremony called Gujekattu Utsavaram or the weat- 
ing of bells; this stems from the time that Siddhendra tied a bell to the leg 
of any new born child amongst his community of actors. When the bell is 
tied it shows that they have completely dedicated themselves to theif 


profession. 


With such an intensive course there is little time for other pursuits. They 
start their day at five in the morning and continue until eleven when there is 
a break. They recommence training in the afternoon until late evening. 10 
previous times the performances would last for three nights, but now it is 
only two hours. In Kuchipudi village it is still true to say that the orthodox 
methods of training runs in families. It is often handed down from fathef 
to son, but the institution provides opportunities for outsiders. 


Make-up and Costume 
Every actor must be able to apply his own make-up though there are 
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assistants for the costumes. The salient feature of Kuchipudi costume is the 
ornaments, These are numerous, especially those for female roles. Although 
they are made out of wood and artificial stones or glass, they are attractive 
and effective. Contrasting withthis, the clothes are simple and plain in 
design, though the colours may be bright. For the most part male roles wear 
a colored silk dhoti tied in orthodox style (Panchagadnam) and their upper 
half adorned with jewels. The Sutradhara, however, wears only traditional 
white cotton, and a white cotton upper cloth, angavastram. In Madras, 
of course, the girls taking male roles wear a long-sleeved shirt or blouse. 


Some male roles have a colored upper cloth and the costume can be very 
elaborate, such as the king in Prahlada who wears richly colored silk clothes 
—a silk shirt and pleated silk lower garment with bright silk pyjama trousers 
underneath. Narasimha, the manlion incarnation of Visnu, has a terrifying 
mask of gaudy colors and a bright silk shirt heavily ornamented in gold and 
red. Pink silk garments cover the lower part of his body and make him 
appear terrifying and magnificent. The Sutradhara’s plain cotton dhoti 
is worn in the orthodox way, pleated in the front and tucked in at the back; 
he wears the sacred Brahmin thread across his chest and brown beads 
round his neck. He has gold earrings and a white and gold cloth tied round 
his head (paga); sometimes wrist ornaments are worn. Distinctive to this 
part is the curved stick which is carried in the hand, the design of which has 
been Iaid down in the Natya Sastra, and is called a Kutilaka. According to 
legend, the stick was presented to Bharata Muni by Brahma after the per- 
formance of the original drama. It is supposed to ward off evil. The upper 
cloth is worn slung over one shoulder. Krsna is traditionally dressed in blue. 
He merely wears a pleated dhoti and pyjama trausers of blue silk. His chest 
is daubed with blue make-up and he wears a tiara of peacock feathers 
(Nemale Paratu) on his head. His chest is also adorned with many jeweled 
necklaces. Many ornaments decorate his arms and wrists. Narada, the sage, 
has a white beard and may have a knot of white hair on his head. Like the 
Sutradhara his upper body may be adorned with sandal paste and red Visnu 
marks. He is distinguished by carrying a pair of wooden clappers anda 
swan-shaped tamboura (musical instruments). 


Female roles, bzsides their silk saris, are heavily adorned with ornaments. 
They also wear a gold belt round their waists. Facial make-up as for male 
roles is natural with modern cosmetics used except for the lips which are 
bright red; they wear the red dot of kum kum powder on their forehead. 
Make-up for both male and female roles is natural and not stylised. Some 
of the kings wear large, black moustaches. A list is given below of the 
numerous ornaments and their description in English. 


Big Jada—long ornamented braid worn by Satyabhama . 
Small Jada—braid 
Sidha—false hair ; 
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Ragidi—large round ornament worn at the back of the head 

Chandra Vanka—small crescent, moon-shaped ornament worn on right 
side of center parting of hair 

Suryudu—hair ornament worn on left side of parting, in shape of the sun 

Thamalpakalu—betel-leaf shaped ornament worn on hair. 

Mogali reku 

Ketaki reku 

Thurai—crest-shaped hair ornament 

Papata Pinjalu—Ornamented links worn on center hair parting 

Kammalu—earrings 

Cherru—silver chains hooked on to the ear as earrings and attached to the 
back of the hair 

Jukalu—pendant earring 

Karna Patralu—ear ornament 

Thayethulu-talisman worn round neck 

Baju Bandulu 

Danda Kadiyalu 

Muthyamulu—pearl necklaces 

Pocheelu—elbow ornament 

Kankanarulu—wrist ornament 

Kadiamulu—ankle ornament, silver chain with small bells 

Pathakam (small and Jarge)—pendants 

Patteda—necklace 

Billala Molathadu—a belt made of connecting links 

Addabasa—nose ring 

Bulaki—large nose ornament worn in center of nose over upper lip 

Mukka Pudaka—nose ornament 

Mungera—the famous, large, jewelled nose ring worn by Satyabhama, 
it curves up from her nostril to her cheek 

Rings for cight fingers 


} flower and leaf-shaped ornaments 


} upper arm ornaments, 


These are the ornments worn for female roles, now are listed those for male 
roles :- 


Kireetam—golden crown 

Bhuja Kireetam—shoulder ornaments 

Sankhu Chakrams—ornaments shaped like a conch shell 
Karna Patralu—ear ornaments 

Canda Bherundam—vwrist ornaments 

Haralu—necklaces 

Nadumu parra—gold belt 

Gada—club 

Dalu—shield 

Karalam—mask. 


A sword is carried by some roles. The actors put these on themselves 
and they also have a knowledge of how to make them. 
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Of those listed above, the most important is the ornamented braid or 
big Jada worn by Satyabhama. It is this braid which is thrown over the 
curtain as a challenge to the audience as described above. For Kuchipudi 
actors it has a special religious significance. Legend has it that Lord Visnu 
wore the braid when he assumed the role of Mohini, the divine temptress, 
and when reincarnated as Krsna he gave the braid to Satyabhama. The 
braid consists of several small ornamented pieces linked together with 
black thread. The pieces are all set with stones and coloured in gold. On 
the left side of the braid at the top there is a large round piece 1 1/2 inches 
in diameter representing the sun. On the right side the crescent moon is 
represented. A thread of pearls connects the ornament to the forehead and 
over this is a small parrot which represents ‘jiva’ (the soul). The back portion 
of the braid begins with the hood of a serpent denoting supreme knowledge, 
and going on down in the form of a plait are 27 pieces representing the 27 
stars of Indian astronomy. At the end of the braid three bunches are hung 
representing the three worlds (bhuvanas); on these three further bunches or 
balls hang on each of the larger making nine in all, these are the nine planets. 
Thus the ornament reperesents the Universe and Satyabhama the Soul 
attached to it. 


These ornaments are made from light, white pith wood known as Punugu 
or Badia wood. It is extremely easy to carve into delicate shapes. There is 
one village called Kandapalli in Andhra Pradesh where this wood is found 
in abundance and families for generations have carved and painted toys from 
the wood. Kuchipudi ornaments are all set in coloured stones and glass, 
with a background of gold lacquer. Altogether there are held to be 32 pieces 
for female roles and ten for.male. 


Some of the costumes described, it may be noted, are from themes not 
mentioned in the presentation. For instance Prahlada, but this may be used 
rarely, and can only be seen in the Eluru schools’s presentation under the 
direction of Korada Narasimha Rao. 


Compositions and Music 


Siddhendra Yogi is said to have composed two dance dramas—Parijatam, 
which later became known as Bhama Kalapam and Golla Kalapam. Golla 
Kalapam is a discourse between a milkmaid and a Brahmin. The humble 
milkmaid reminds the Brahmin that in God’s eyes all are equal. 


Although Siddhendra Yogi’s compositions are mainly acted today, 
there were many other composers in the old troupes who were led by a 
Bhagavata and their dance drama form was known as Yaksagana. A list 
of some of these older compositions have been made by Mr. B. Rajanikanta 
Rao. Mr. Rao has noted that many of these older compositions had a similar 
theme to Bhama Kalapam. Golla Kalapam also appears but in another 
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version. From the printed version on Siddhendra’s Bhama Kalapam, it 
is evident from some of the songs that there were other composer’s works 
incorporated in the dance drama, this is discernible because in previous 
times the author’s had a custom of incorporating their name. Within the 
text two examples are some slokas by Tarikondavenkatahma, and also a 
song by Venkatachalapathi; though most of the songs bear the name of 


Siddhendra. 


Coming on to music it must be remarked that Kuchipudi does include 
wide variety of music forms, which in turn influence the different dance 
pieces. Some of these forms are Sabdams, Darus, Jatisvarams, Curnikas 
and Tarangams. 


Sabdams are popular as a solo item but can be included as an attractive 
dance item to introduce a female role. A sabdam is a song of praise for the 
deity of a patron; they can also relate incidents from the Puranas. If the 
former, the sabdam will end with the phrase ‘Salamure’ (I salute you), 
The musical form is simple, consisting of melodic sections separated by 
rhythmic syllables—solkattus. The words are interpreted by hand gestures 
and the rhythmic syllables are not spoken but intoned with the pitch of the 
raga. A sabdam is usually composed in Khamboji raga. The words are lyrical 
and the attractive rhythmic sections add spice to the performance. The 
following are some of the sabdams which are popular today.t® 


Dasavatara Sabdam This depicts the 10 incarnations of Visnu. 
Composed by Siddhabattula Rangadoss of 
Pedu Pulivarru 


Manduka Sabdam (Frog dance)—a composition by Melatur 
Kasinathayya. This occurs in a Furanic story. 
A frog is transformed into a beautiful maiden 
by Brahma. The words are amusing, imitating 
the sounds frogs made on a rainy day. The 
dancer leaps around like a frog often hopping 
around on his haunches. He accompanies 
this dance by gestures showing turtles and 
crabs moving about in a pond, The frog 
dives into a pool and emerges as the 
beautiful maiden—her beauty is like a full- 
blown lotus. 


Prahlada Sabdam By Venkatarama Sastry. This relates the story 
of Prahlada, the boy who defied his father by 
insisting on worshipping Visnu and not his 
father as commanded. Narasimha, the mat- 
lion incarnation of Visnu finally destroys 
Prahlada’s father, Hiranyakasipu. 
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Sri Rama Pattabisekam Relates the coronation of Rama when he 
returns to Lanka (Ceylon). 


Tulajaji Sabdam Anon. Thought that composer was a scholar 
maybe from 18th century Tanjore. 


Sarabhoji Sabdam In honor of Raja Sarabhoji of Tanjore 
Sivaji Sabdam In honor of Maratha, a ruler of Tanjore 
Thathi Sabdam In praise of one of the Rajas of Kalahasti 


Jakkula Purandri Sadbam This depicts the mythical Hindu legendary 
belief in the origin of the world—the churning 
of the milky ocean by gods and demons for 
the nectar of immortality. The dance depicts 
Mohini, the temptress, beguiling the demons 
and serving nectar to the gods she then vanish- 
es with the pot of nectar ignoring the demons. 
This is said to have been presented by a court 
dancer, Jakkula Kanta, and the composition is 
a salutation to a king of the Gajapati era. 


Chamundeswari Sabdam Reveals the life of Goddess Durga, noted for 
her fight with the buffalo-headed demon, 
Mahisasura. She triumphs symbolising good 
over evil. 


Ardhanarisvara Sabdam This depicts the female and male aspects of 
, Lord Siva. The Tandava (masculine) style is 
presented by the right half of the dancer’s 
body, then the turns to the left and performs 
the lasya (féminine) style. 


There are more than one-hundred Sabdams, but the above gives some 
idea of their range. Many compositions have been lost with time. 


Darus are story-songs. The narrative is sung in daru form. Darus also 
enhance the emotional crises in the dance drama. The word is derived from 
the Sanskrit dhruva. It can relate to any mood or situation. The form is 
divided into three sections common to classical South Indian musicpallavi, 
anupallavi and charanam. The pallavi is the introduction; the anupallavi 
a development and refrain of that and the charanam contaings the main 
body of description. In a dance drama, where the story is important, the 
words are thought to be superior to the music which takes second place. 
The music, therefore, sounds repetitive for the same raga form is used again 
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and again. The audience’s attention should not be distracted from the 
words so hardly any ornamented notes are sung. In Kuchipudi the text is 
in Telugu. Jatis (lively rhythmic pieces) are interspersed within the story to 
give it life, the dancer interprets these with lively, pure dance steps, contras- 
ing with the abhinaya interpretation through hand gestures during the 
narrative of the charanam section. The five types of jatis are Tisra, Chatura- 
sra, Khanda, Misra and Sankirna. 


Professor P. Sambamoorthy desenlts he darus 


Patra Pravesa daru entrance song for characters describing their 
background. There is also an exit daru. 


Svagata daru A musical soliloquoy. The tune is reflective 
in nature and sung in a slow tempo. Svagata 
means welcome. It is a welcoming mace. 


Varnana daru A descriptive song 


Samvada daru Musical dialogue. Imitative of prose where 
the characters have a normal discussion 


Uttara Pratyuttara daru Musical dialogue but in a different form. 
One character asks questions and the other 
answers. 


In Kuchipudi Bhama Kalapam there are entry and exit darus and des- 
criptive darus to enhance moods and relate the story. One of the most 
famous is the accompaniment to Satyabhama when she writes to Lord 
Krsna. 


Dr. V. Raghavan in his article on ‘Music in Ancient Indian Drama’ 
explains how dhruvas (darus) fitted into the Sanskrit drama forms of old. 
There were five categories—entrance dhruva, Pravesika and also exit dhruva; 
between these are Prasadiki which enforces a mood already introduced and 
Akspiki used for announcing a change in mood or situation Antara were 
songs which filled in missing gaps in the situation. These were symbolic in 
i a8 and were often only links in the play, the playwrite used not to write 
them. 


Jatisvarams are lively rhythmic pieces in energetic masculine style Curn- 
kikas are in Sanskrit and are chanted in a prescribed stylised manner accord- 
ing to the lyrical phraseology of the text and the number of lines; the last 
phrase in each stanza ends on a high-pitched note and the syllubles are 
drawn out. It is a recognised form of chanting Sanskrit slokas. Curnikas 
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are in praise of Gods (in Kuchipudi in praise of Krsna). They are usually 
sung in Devagandhari raga. 


Narayana Tirtha wrote a long poetical composition—Krsnalila Tarangini 
in a Sanskrit form known as Taranga. The poem was on the early life of 
Krsna based on the Gita Govinda. These episodes of Krsna’s life have been 
illustrated through dance, and these dance pieces known as Tarangams occur 
in Kuchipudi. One of the most famous is Balagopala Tarangam where the 
dancer has to balance a brass pot of water on his head and stand with 
his feet on the rim of a brass plate. The plate is move in time to the rhythm 
(tala) and the dancer turns round whil executing the dance and moves for- 
wards and backwards. Another gimmick associated with this tarangam is 
dancing on an upturned earthern pot; in the old days the dancer could draw 
pictures on the floor with his toes on rice powder. Tarangams are in highly 
poetical Sanskrit and lend themselves well to music. The different rhythmic 
patterns or nadai are attractively designed and descriptive ragas such as 
Anandabhairavi are used. 


Musical instruments in Kuchipudi are mrdangam, cymbals, sometimes 
violin, flute and tambura. Sometimes in a special performance the vina is 
played; Ragas mainly used in Kuchipudi are Anandabhairavi, Bhairavi, 
Huseni, Mukhari, Mohanam, Purvikalyani, Begada, Bilahari, Kambhoji, 
Todi, Shanmukhapriya, Sri, Arabhi, and Sankarabharanam. As mentioned 
above the special characteristic of Kuchipudi dancing are the lively rhythmic 
pure dance items in these the talas frequently change and this is what gives 
the dance its zest. 


Kuchipudi is an amalgamation of several types of dance and music as 
well as literary compositions. It is up to the dance master to weave these 
into a composite, smooth-running whole. In Kuchipudi village the Sutra- 
dhara so has a large part to play in the continuity of performance. Apart 
from the form mentioned above other compositions such as benedictory 
slokas, Utpalamalu and Kamdardha are sung in the beginning. Kamdardha 
is two lines of words followed by a sequence of jatis. The style is light and 

lyrical, pleasing and holding the attention of the audience by rapid and 
catchy rhythms. 


It is possibly the music which combined with the dance has caught the 
eye of the public who are attracted by the lively movements and singing. Thus 
Kuchipudi is popular today and the troupes many places outside Andhra 
Pradesh and Madras, 
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Folk Life and Lore of West Bengal: Sanat Kumar Mitra. G.A.E. Publisher, 
Calcutta; 1981; Rs. 50. 


This small monograph with a pompous title is quite misleading. It also 
has twenty-six pages of black-and-white non-descript photographs which 
hardly motivate the reader to know more about the significant branch of 
knowledge and experience, the author is talking about. 


In the all-India perspective, culturally West Bengal is confusing yet rich 
and complex. West Bengal hardly had any history, classical dance, music 
and theatre tradition. The language and literature does not go earlier to tenth 
(2) century. West Bengal did not have any significant religious preacher 
except Sri Chaitanya. But West Bengal had a potent and powerful folk tradi- 
tion which imbibed elements from Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Tribalism 
and their related ritual system. In contemporary India, West Bengal has 
made a powerful, long-lasting and significant impression in the fields of 
literature, philosophy and performing arts. Gokhale said, “What Bengal 
thinks today, India thinks tomorrow”. Probably, the people of West Bengal 
imbibed the spirit of assimilation from Hinduism and the quest for 
the unknown and the motivation of give and take as pointed out by 
Rabindranath Tagore, opened new vitstas of knowledge and experience 
in the process of continuous enrichment of culture. 


Mr. Mitra discusses the history, people, language, food and dress, religion 
and ritual, literature of West Bengal. He also discusses folk songs, riddles, 
thymes, proverbs, folk tales. All these in thirteen pages including reproduc- 
tion from Rev. Lal Behari Dey’s ‘Folk Tales of Bengal’. The antiquity of 
Bengal goes back to the mention of this region in Aitareya Aranyak. Latin 
poet Ovidand Greek scholar Ptolemy also talk of Gangetic Bengal. 
History of Bengal is yet to be explored and analysed! Recent archacological 
excavations in Tamralipti, Harinarayanpur, Pandu, Susuniya, Mangalkot 
hists at the existence of a highly developed material, social and spiritual 
culture and civilization in this region.* In the past, there were regions like 
Gaura, Pundra, Virendra, Rada, Sumbha, Tamralipti, Harikal etc., which 
approximately comprise present Bengal, were inhabited by the Bengalees. 
During the Muslim period this region was known as ‘Bangla Suba’, The 


*The cave inscription found in Susuniya, Bankura dates back to 4th Century A.D. 
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colonial English first established administrative control in parts of West 
Bengal and the two hundred years of foreign rule persisted till 1947 when 
India become free and Bengal was partitioned into two parts going to India 
and Pakistan, Who is a Bengalee? It is popularly believed that Bengalees are 
a mixed race. In India who is not? In Bengal, there are Negrito, Proto- 
Australoid, Mangoloid, Indo Aryan, Saka elemenis. On the whole, Veddid 
or Proto-Australoid elements are the main foundation of the ethnology of 
the Bengalees. The main structure of the entire Bengali language primarily 
stands upon the language used by the Proto-Australoid i.e. Austric language, 
The folk mileau inspired rich potent forms of literature, plastic and perform- 
ing arts, The itinerant mendicant Baul says: 


“Oh foolish mind! 

The outward form of a man 

is nothing 

but the shrine of God, 

who is eternal within eternity. 

In the trance of illusion 

I see Him but do not recognise!” 


A riddle on salt says: “It is born in water, lives on land, take it to water and 
it is totally lost.” 


Mr. Mitra has difficulty in expressing himself meaningfully in English. 
One wonders why he did not take up one particular aspect of Bengali folk 
culture and discussed the aspects of anthropology, sociology, folkloristics 
religion, ritual, communication, social mobility, linguistics etc of that form 
and preferably in Bengali. In West Bengal every language lectures having 
anything to do with folk culture has an Institute of his own and this blurs 
the perceptive and perspective description and analysis of folk culture in 

engal. He could even have had a comparative study of Chho and Krishn- 
attom, Jatra and Sang, Tusu and marriage songs of Mithila etc. and this 
exploratory analysis would have been exhilarating. There had been excellent 
formal studies of folk culture of Bengal by Lal Behari Dey, S.C. Mitra, 
D.C. Sen, A. Bhattacharya in English. But the approaches to the study of 
folk lore and traditional performance, has undergone a rejuvenating change 
in the last two decades in India and the West. The photographs in the book 
are weak in visua! communication. Except the photographs of Chho and 
Bhima Puja others do not have any sense of mood, action, performance, 
tonal quality. The book is expensive by Bengal standard as it gives you s° 
little in return. 


Durgadas Mukhopadhyay 


